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THE GOLDEN ROAD. 
BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 
\ Y¥ Dear looks o'er the monntain lake, 
s When peaks their evening splendors take, 
And far across that sapphire field she sees the sanset barn; 
It lays a bridge of living beams, 
The path of memories and of dreams, 
A homeward road, a guiden road for Pilgrim Love's return 


And I look eastward through the dark, 
And watch the moon, a rosy spark, 
Wax bright above the ocean's bound, the dim horizon-line, 
And baild in light from crest to crest 
A waving 
The myst 


way from enst to west, 


road, the golden road between ber heart and mine 


And Love 


God set to ruk 


that is the Light of Light, 
wth duy and night, 
Oh, Love should make a golden road between my Dear and me, 
From world to world a golden road 
Through all the worlds of God's abode, 
Whate'er the silent space 


vetween, the black unsounded sea! 


VHE HEALTH OF SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


FTER a girl has entered college she is supposed 
A to be sufficiently mature to be trusted with the 
care of her own health. She is well on her way to 
womanhood, and if she has been properly trained, 
she will feel responsible for her capital stock of ner- 
vous energy, of cheerfulness, of good digestion, of 
She will to main- 


tain her forces, holding in reserve enough strength 


strength and viger. know how 
to carry her over an emergevey, resting, sleeping, 
dieting, in the fashion, 
which means beauty, health, and daily pleasure dur 


exercising common - sense 
ing her four years’ course and the years that are to 
follow it 

With the little school-girl from ten to fifteen it is 
different 
ionship and supervision, her teacher's judicious care. 
The Jatter may sometimes mistake the child's capa- 
city, abd burden her with more work than she ought 
to undertake; and this in her may be a natural and 
excusable error of judgment, because she 


She needs her mother’s constant compan 


has in 
mind the development of only one set of faculties on 
the child’s part. The mother, on the other hand, 
should thoroughly know her child's capabilities, hav- 
ing before her the symmetrical growth of her daugh 
ter in every direction—physical, moral, mental, and 
spiritual 

To start the child well physically is the mother’s 
bounden duty. To this end she should direct her at 
tention, seeing that nothing is allowed to interfere 
with the daughter's habitual good health. If for any 
reason the little scliool-girl droops, becomes pallid 


and languid, bas headaches, is fractious and irri 
table, takes cold easily, sleeps badly, is at certain 
out of sorts,” her mother should know the 
reason why. 


seasons 


The dress of a school-girl should be loose, graceful, 
ind comfortable. In cut it should conform to a good 
mode], and the best models for children are the sim 
plest. Corsets are not to be worn by school-girls. 
Instead there are to be had easy, well-fitting waists, 
on which skirts can be buttoned, relieving the back 
from the strain of carrying about heavy garmeuts. 
The fabric should be good of its kind, and the little 
wearer's taste should by all means be consulted as 
to tint and general effect. No litthke woman should 
be unsatisfied and discontented with her dress. The 
child who is dressed appropriately will seldom be 
clumsy or self-conscious, even during the difficult 
period when her slim length of arms and legs does its 
best to make her appear awkward. In our change- 
able latitude wool is safe as the staple of under-cloth- 
iug in winter; but all children cannot wear wool 
Some chafe against its irritating friction, 
which produces a disagreeable, prickly feeling. To 
others wool is soft and soothing. Silk as a tissue 
is charming for under-wear, but silk does not suit 
every purse. A thin cotton garment under wool, or 
a cotton lining in a woollen garment, will answer 
every purpose where care to avoid friction is neces- 
sary. The shoes and stockings should be well fitting 
and neat—the stockings without seams and rough- 
ness; the shoes made on a last that suits the foot. 
Far too little thought is expended on having the 
shoes and boots of growing children made to fit their 
feet ; in cases especially where a foot is either peculiar- 
ly high or specially low in the instep an ill-fitting 
shoe may induce lameness, and induce bunions and 
corns, which*will cause pain and disfigurement for 
life. Money is well speut on nice shoes and stock- 


skins 
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ings. The French are masters of the art of harmo- 

nious dressing, and they insist on being well gloved 

and well shod, leaving other details to convenience. 
The school-girl’s dress is not more an important 


matter than her diet. The careful mother provides 
sufficient variety for all appetites, and in catering 
for her liouseliold endeavors to coax those who ean- 
not eat unless dainties are offered. Bread-and-but- 
ter is a feast to a hungry child—a feast, indeed, to 
any one whose taste has not been cloyed by the in- 
discriminate munching of sweets. Unlimited candy 
is very detrimental to the health of children, though 
candy in moderation and after meals is not to be de- 
nied. The craving for sweets proves that nature 
demands them at the right time and in proper quan- 
tities. Still, if we would have our little girl strong, 
plump, and well nourished, we must give her candy 
and bonbons as a bonne bouche at the close of her 
meals, not as the meals themselves. 

All healthy young things require play.. Not mere 
exercise out of doors or iu, but merry, cheerful play, 
such as the kids and lambs have when they frisk 
about in the fields and pastures. A staid walk 
with a maid or a governess is not enough for a 
school-girl's daily exercise; she must have her chance 
to run and jump, to dance, to drive, to ride, when 
these exercises are practitable. Exercise sets the 
blood in motion, hardens the muscles, and brings 
color to the cheek. It tones up the system as it 
needs to be toned, and keeps the body vigorous and 
the limbs agile. Our school-girl must not be too 
demure. 

Then too she must have plenty of sleep in a well- 
ventilated room, on a bed not too soft, and under 
warm light clothing. The daily bath, the long sleep 
at vight, the regular hour for rising in the morning, 
the living in accordance with the laws of health, 
will give our school-girl the basis she needs for the 
life which lies before her when grown up, will give 
her a prospect of that long life which we all desire. 

Our little maid is a very much occupied per- 
son. With her time at school absorbingly engaged, 
she has perhaps two hours a day of task-work at 
home. Her music, her painting, her accomplish- 
ments, fill up her day. She should not be crowded 
forward. Prudence would indicate that she make 
haste slowly. If there be time for her to take some 
little duty on her hands in addition to the lessons 
which claim her thought and attention, she may be 
allowed—not expected, but simply allowed—to un- 
dertake some bit of daily work to help her mother, if 
it be only the seeing that every room in the house has 
its box of matches at hand, or that fresh flowers are 
kept in the drawing-room vases. The wise mother 
brings her daugliter up to be a practical housewife, 
and the beginnings are in the little things of every 
day 


THE STRETCHED STRING. 

)EOPLE were startled not long ago by the statement that 
statistics show an increase of lunatics in England at the 
rate of nearly two thousand a year, and that what is true of 
England is true also of America. Although many of these 
lunatics are among the very poor, it is not believed that they 
are lunatic because they are poor, the probability often lean- 
ing the other way—that they became poor because they were 
lunatic. Many of the poorer class among these wretched 
people have become insane through drunkenness, and their 
children were born to a sure inheritance of insanity. But 
many others of them are innocent of any such charge; they 
are the wives of farmers, worn down with work, with child- 
bearing, with the grinding of poverty, with the absence of 
sympathy, with the deadly dull monotony and hopelessness 
of their lives, and with brains unused, uncultured, and un 
fed by those things which start the currents of the blood 
while strengthening the organs of thought, and that are 
thus unprepared to resist the attacks of the enemy, and are 
weak through half-imbecile bloodlessness. Yet just as 
many of the insane are made so by too much activity of the 
brain rather than by too litle. Excess of any kind does the 
mischief. It is not merely excess in riotous living, it is ex- 
cess of brain-work, of thought, of mental or emotional effort 
of any sort. The effort to get rich, and to get rich quickly, 
is responsible for a large share of the evil ; the effort to rival 
and eclipse the neighbor, the effort to carry a burden heavier 
than the back is fitted for, to do any long-continued work to 
which the strength is unequal, all of which is excess in its 
own kind. It is only of late years that search into the sub- 
ject of heredity has taught us how great a share in us our 
ancestry still hold. And as in most instances we know but 
little of our ancestry, and are usually in total ignorance of 
their faults, which have been kept from our knowledge 
either through delicacy or joving care, indifference or forget- 
fulness, we are also then ignorant of what may be our inher- 
itance from them of tendency: to weakness, to imperfection, 
to disease, or perhaps to crime. While it would be very un- 
wise to act on the supposition that we have inherited dis- 
ease and need make no exertion on our own part, yet we 
need not reject the possibility that in the multiplicity of our 
forebears there may be those who have come to grief in va- 
rious ways, and whose logical result may appear even in the 
third and fourth generation, if we give it a chance. And we 
never can tell how much that giving it a chance lias to do 
with its development. Wholesome living, sufficient work, 
but not too much, and no undue weights to carry, no stretch- 
ing of the delicate fibre till it snaps, no starving of it, either, 
till it perishes, no cultivation of anxieties, no abandoning of 
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one’s self to worry rather than to hope—these are the safe- 
guards in an age that rushes on with as mad haste, sweeping 
down all that stands in its way, as if it said, “‘ After us the 
deluge.” 


THE STORY OF EVERY DAY. 


REMEMBER, as a 

child, hearing some 
friend of my mother 
say—she had lately lost 
her lusband—that the 
thing which had seem- 
ed hardest of all to 
bear at first was the 
sudden realization that 


MHfeater fen Iecllen 

Hardens 
she would no longer 
have any one with 


whom to talk over the day when it was done. I remember 
that this choice of a special theme about which to grieve 
struck my youthful imagination” keenly, wituout, I regret 
to say, arousing any of its sympathies. It seemed to me 
then so little a thing to measure a great sorrow by. I was 
too young to know that sorrow is always aiinuned by little 
things at first. It is the way our perceptions are opened to 
receive it. But 1 have of late begun to understand these 
subjects somewhat better, and to know, besides, that those 
who, like myself, live as mere vagrants on this earth pay 
as penaltics for their independence of all ties heavy losses in 
the finer pleasures of life—those pleasures that only the man 
or woman in happy households knows. One has only to 
dine at the Bishops’ to understand this—to dine there, I 
mean, when one is regarded quite ‘‘as one of the family.” 

In making use of the above expression—I wish I had not 
done it—I am reminded of a story Miss Ranny told me some 
years ago. It is quite out of place when I talk of the Bishops, 
but it intrudes itself on my mind with a persistence not to 
be ignored. Miss Rauny, it seems, once travelled for a few 
days with the Peterses, when Miss Peters—Miss Peters, the 
prima donna—was in the heyday of her glory. ‘* We mean 
to treat you as one of the family,” Mrs. Peters had assured 
her. This was before the journey was begun. Miss Ranny 
was flattered. To be treated as one of the Peters family, she 
assured me, with some feeling, when the pons | was done, 
was one of the greutest miseries she had ever been called 
upon to endure. I confess that for some time after hearing 
her story I felt a strange reluctance when I was tempted to 
use the expression intended to characterize the degree of 
esteem with which I regarded certain people admitted to 
my confidence. I was not sure how easily my best compli- 
ment might rest on their shoulders. 

There are families, however—and the Bishops are one of 
them—where to be treated as one of its members makes life 
for you suddenly blossom as a paradise. You feel this in a 
thousand ways, and in none perhaps more strongly than 
after the babies are tucked in their beds, and Mrs. Bishop at 
dinuer gives her husband the story of the day. Not many 
of us are privileged to hear such stories as she tells. Her 
life is so full. She has humor, too, he a fine appreciation, 
Both have sympathy. Suddenly as I listened I understood 
even Aunt Eleanor better, aud why it is that she, who has not 
had all her life these daily chronicles from « now scattered 
family, should love to have each of us recount to her mi- 
nutely our histories of the day or week. With the memory, 
then, of the Bishops fresh in my mind, aud with perhaps a 
belated sense of atonement to the widow of long ago, | de- 
voted myself this afternoon to voyages of discovery about 
the house for such visitors as had stories. These I took up 
stairs, Aunt Eleanor not being able to come down to-day. 

I found some one to tell her all about the song-recital 
given by Miss Eames in a private house in town last week. 
There were the sumptuous appointments to describe, the 
fine carvings, the marble stairway, so wide four chairs could 
be placed there abreast on each step, and still leave ample 
room for the passer up and down. Then there were the 
regal costumes, and diamonds thick as stars on winter nights. 
Then Miss Eames herself, beautiful, dignified, gracious 
when speaking, ideal and full of fire when singing. There 
were old ballads on the programme, French chansons, love- 
songs of to-day, each arousing a greater enthusiasm than 
the last. In no opera could such versatility aud ready com- 
mand of resource have been displayed. 

Aunt Eleanor told me afterwards that she enjoyed no- 
thing so much as hearing of this, though I know they had 
told her of no end of lunches, of the exhibition at the Gro- 
lier Club, and Mr. Champuey’s lecture there on pastels and 
pastelists; of the exhibition, too, by the Empire Theatre 
Dramatic School under the direction of Mr. Wheatcroft. 
They had given her, too, little bits from Lakewood and 
Florida, of a wedding in Lenox, of house parties during 
the holidays. 

I learned less that gave me pleasure to-day than a way of 
always giving pleasure to others. Mrs. Bishop taught me 
that. 














WHAT PARISIENNES ARE WEARING. 

Ww E have been having soft, balmy weather for the holi- 

day fétes, the sort of weather that makes one think 
of violets and narcissus, and ‘fills the air with the scent of 
the Riviera flowers. It has sent all the world out of doors. 
The night of the joyous ‘‘ Réveillon de No#|,”—the French 
Christmas eve—the boulevards were lined until long after 
Christmas morning had been ushered in with people sitting 
out at little tables, or gathered in groups before the baraques 
that line the asphalt on either side, or making their way to 
the Madeleine and the other churches where the beautiful 
Christmas masses are given at midnight. Everybody is still 
rushing about shopping, for the French féte when presents, 
or étrennes, are exchanged is New-Year's day. There is 
no better place to study out-of-door fashions than in the 
“‘ swell” patisseries, for no matter how busy the Parisienne 
may be, the fashionable woman never misses her “‘ goiter” 
at five o'clock. 

In street dresses, on the younger women, one cannot help 
being struck with the popularity of the bolero. But—as 
there's so much in a name, or Shakespeare would never 
have asked the question—it gives one a sort of inward 
satisfaction to know that the latest thing is not a Figaro, 
nor yet a bolero. It is a jacket gargon de café, and if any 
one is inclined to say that is a distinction without a differ- 
ence, at least we have the satisfaction of imagining we have 
something new. That interesting individual known as the 
garcon of the Paris café wears, as everybody knows, a short 
jacket cut off straight behind, flaring open in front, and 
finished with a rolling collar. 

The new jackets gargon de café, which are only first 





cousins or something nearer to those we have been wearing, 
are a slight modification of this, and are specially designed 
for those people who do not bear being ‘cut in two.” I've 
already spoken of the French love for lines and curves, and 
one can easily understand that to chop one’s self off at the 
wiist-line in front hopelessly spoils the grace of any but 
long, slender figures. 

The prettiest new models in this style are made in serge. 
They will be worn all through the spring, so, for the sake 
of all those who are going in for one of these extremely 
smart and useful little costumes, I will herewith give a de- 
tailed description of a serge gown just as it came out from 
one of the best houses in Paris. This can be used as a 
model, in all essential points, such as the cut of the skirt, 
etc., for any sort of costume. 

The skirt is very long in front, and just touches the 
ground behind. It is four yards full. It flares much less 
than the gowns of last summer, or even of the early fall, 
and it is much the most graceful skirt that we have had for 
a long time, for it has “ godets,” or fulness, just where the 
fulness ought tobe. It is tight-fitting round the hips, and 
falls perfectly straight in front without the least flare. At 
each side, just back of the front, it falls into a natural fold, 
caused by the way in which the skirt is cut. The fulness in 
the back is held into two folds by being tacked fourteen or 
fifteen inches from the waist-line on to a ribbon five inches 
wide. These folds taper at the top and flare at the bottom 
in a way that suggests the leaf of the lily-of-the-valley. 
Around the bottom of the skirt is a facing of crinoline ten 
and a half inches wide. I speak of this because one reads 
so much of “aluminum wires” and steels and horse-hair 
and things, that make women feel themselves such uncan- 
ny creatures that such weird objects have to be employed 
in their construction. I always think of strait-jackets and 
implements of torture. But to return to my muttons, which 
means to my skirt. The top is finished with a narrow straight 
band a half-inch wide that hooks with two hooks on to 
itself in the back. For belt there is a piece of velvet four 
and a half inches wide caught on to the skirt at one side 
of the back opening, each end gathered, with a heading of 
itself, and fastened on one side in front. The rosettes that 
used to finish skirts in the back are no longer worn. 

The jacket is the gargon de café, single-breasted, made 
to fasten in front with hooks under the revers or to flare 
open, just as one pleases, and cut long enough to come into 
a point below tine waist. It is shaped so as to follow the 
curve of the figure, and it has a rolling collar, slightly 
shaped into revers. The sleeves are very large,and pleated 
at the top, a box pleat on the top of each, with three side 
pleats on either side, 

The favorite blouses to wear with these jackets are made 
of taffeta. Taffeta does not crush under a tight - fitting 
coat, and the coat slips on and off more easily than over a 
stuff. Pretty bodices or chemisettes, for wearing under 
figaros, are a modification of last year’s surplice waists. 
The drapery is crossed in front, hut, instead of going round 
the waist, is cut off at the side and fastened with two 
rosettes, one at the bust and one at the waist. 

Let me say that a friend of mine who has just had a 
trousseau made has all her skirts perfectly plain. The cor- 
sages are much trimmed and extremely elegant. The skirts, 
which are for a petite figure, are very simple. 

In writing of out-door garments one must not forget to 
speak of the long pelisses or mantles that are so much worn. 
At Miss Adéle Grant's marriage to the Earl of Essex nearly 
every other woman wore a velvet pelisse, and these in the 
brightest colors; for instance, one was of rhododendron vel- 
vet, another of petunia, and a third of velvet of a bright 
green. One of the most beautiful of these garments that is 
seen in Paris is worn by Madame Réjane, in the new play 
at the Vaudeville, Madame Sans-Géne. It is in the cele- 
brated scene in which she reminds Napoleon of the days 
when she was a wash-woman and he a nobody, and recalls 
to his memory the interesting fact that he still owes ber sixty 
francs for his washing. She comes in in a mantle of a sort 
of petunia velvet, with a lovely little design wandering over 
it in silver threads. It is lined with ermine, and has three 
little capes, each bordered with the same royal fur. 

Of course these stunning garments are only seen in car- 
riages, but for people who walk are any number of beauti- 
ful mantles in more sober but equally rich colors. <A pret- 
ty pelisse for making visits in is a sort of sage-green silk, 
with a design of ostrich feathers in black delicately thrown 
over it. It is lined with silk that changes from old-pink to 
green, dashed with almond-shaped spots in pink. It hasa 
velvet collet covered with a pattern in fine jets, and it is 
finished with a sable collar. Much worn for visiting, also, 
are simple mantles of cloth, with velvet collets and Medicis 
collars. Heliotrope and all the fashionable shades of reds 
are favorite colors for these garments. 

Aubergine and beet, cerise or cherry, petunia, nasturtium, 
= number of tones in the gamut of reds, are the favorite 
colors of the winter. A dinner dress is in striped moiré, 
pale green and cherry on a white ground, made with a cor- 
sage of pleated mousseline de soie with — velvet sleeves. 
Another lovely evening dress was of pale yellow satin, 
trimmed around the bottom of the skirt with festoons of 
lace caught up on one side. The corsage was of pleated 
mousseline de soic, with a lace bertha, and the sleeves were 
of pale mignonette velvet. The dress looked like a flower. 
It came from the Maison Vincent. Another gown from the 
same house was of a silk called mother-of-pearl motré, a 
beautiful moiré that has opal tints in it shading into pink. 
It had puffs of white tulle around the very botiom of the 
skirt, with draperies of real point d’Angleterre over them, 
fastened with sprays of pink roses. The corsage had puffs 
of tulle around the décolletage, with a bertha of the same 
lace caught with pink roses. Young girls’ ball dresses 
from the same house are made with satin slips covered with 
tulle. The tulle is accordion-pleated to the knees, which 
gives it a lovely diaphanous air, and around the neck goes 
a little bertha made of flowers, through which the tulle is 
slipped. A ball dress trimmed with pink roses has a 2o- 
lant around the décolletage of lace embroidered with pink 
roses exactly like the flowers, with tulle slipped through it. 

A Doucet ball gown has a corsage of silk and mousseline 
de soie combined. The corsage is pleated in front and 
crossed, the mousseline de soie mingled with the pleats, with 
a long piece of mousseline de soie coming out from among 
them that goes around the waist to fasten in front with a 
soft fluffy rosette, from which falls on to the skirt a long 
end bordered with quaint ornaments in pink pearl beads. 

Scarfs of mousseline de soie are much used on satin gowns, 
and sashes of the same materials that look as though they 
were tied behind, with long floating ends. 

Here is still another Doucet gown. A costume of blue 


velvet, the skirt cut into points on one side over white vel- 
vet, both blue and white embroidered with jet. 


The waist 
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crosses and fastens at the side, and on it is embroidered a 
continuation of the same jet pattern that is on the skirt. 
Thrown here and there on the waist and skirt are jet butter- 
flies, and falling over the sleeves are extremely delicate and 
airy jet epaulettes that suggest butterflies, even if they are 
not meant for them. KATHARINE DE Forest. 


A PLEASANT PASTIME. 


o- is no work for which women are better fitted 
than they are for floriculture. It comes to them nat- 
urally,as we know by seeing how many of them have a 
winter - window filled with ivoen which they feed and 
water and cherish—have roses which they blow in a cool 
room, oleanders which they keep wet, calla-lilies into whose 
saucers they pour hot water, and rows of geraniums behind 


‘which they put up newspapers to ward off the scorch of 


the sun or the frost of the night. Begun thus on a small 
scale in the window, the pleasure often extends itself to a 
bay- window, and the next step is the little flower-house or 
conservatory. 

There is nothing in the small flower-house too heavy or 
too laborious for a woman’s power. When it becomes larger 
there are always laborers that can be had for more or less 
time, who can do the heavier and coarser work, and leave 
that to the woman which requires intelligence and experi- 
ence, So successfully are flowers grown where this is at- 
tempted that it almost seems as if they were conscious of 
the care given them, loved the delicate caressing touch of 
women—perhaps their flowerlike personality; at any rate, 
their sympathetic intuition into their own small and fixed 
life of grace and perfume and color. 

Apart from greenhouse work, as generally pursued, where 
the taste and finger-knack of women are particularly useful 
in decoration and in the composition of set pieces, there 
are specialties of the business that belong to out-doors that 
might be taken up by women in the various portions of the 
country where they live. Thus a woman in the Southern 
States could grow out-doors tuberoses by the acre, which 
at the North must be brought to bloom in the pot; or the 
lily that is cultivated broadspread in Bermuda. Anywhere 
south of Virginia, too, the rose could be handled profitably, 
hybridized, and bred into new species, so that the Northern 
buyer could get them without long seieg core voyages, 
in which thousands are injured and lost. Throughout the 
Gulf States the wonderful cape-jasmine, with its creamy 
petals, as beautiful as the camellia, but with the added soul 
of its perfume, could be raised on a large scale,and the 
plants shipped to their market, even the precious fragile 
flowers sent on in our fast refrigerating cars. In Texas, the 
land of flowers—so called, indeed, it is said. from the Indian 
tejas, signifying flowers—those that might be raised for the 
Northern market are myriads, many of them entirely un- 
familiar to the stranger, growing in gardens, and growing 
wild on the prairie. Nor is the pleasant business all for the 
woman of the South. The Northern woman ean make col- 
lections, in the woods about her home, of the various native 
orchids that she can find there, from the lovely and fragrant 
arethusa to the beautiful cypripedium ; she can gather the 
pyrola, only less beautiful and purchasable than the lily-of- 
the-valley; to the city people the bunches of harebells, of red 
columbines, of wild sweetbrier, of chandelier lilies, she can 
send in, will seem like glimpses of the old home, and will be 
bought by them sooner than some blossom on whicl: the flor- 
ists have expended many seasons; and she in turn, can raise 
acres of swect-pease for the seed, of the honey-swect sweet- 
alyssum, so valued for borders, of the poppies whose silken 
wings rival those of butterflies, of the countless precious 
things that grow in gardens, and whose seeds are always 
in demand. Except for the first preparation of the soil, there 
is nothing in any of this work that is not possible to women, 
whose pursuit is not happy and healthy, and, in the way we 
have indicated, profitable. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS 
NEW EVENING WAISTS. 

oo gay season has already reached its height, as Lent 

comes early this year, and modistes are busy with even- 
ing gowns for dinners, receptions, and balls, The white 
satin gowns introduced on the brilliant first night of the 
opera have become the favorite of the winter, and are made 
appropriate for all by accessories of colored velvet—rose 
pink, yellow, cerise, phlox, petunia, or magenta. A novelty 
created by Paquin of Paris is the butterfly waist, a low draped 
waist of white satin covered in front with a mammoth but- 
terfly cut out of velvet of any of the colors now in vogue. 
This butterfly is especially pretty in light pink or in pale 
yellow velvet with wings and antenne covered with span- 
gles, beads, and sequins of sparkling silver. ‘The round bal- 
loon-puffed sleeves have drooping wings of the velvet for 
epaulettes, and the well-stiffened wide skirt of satin is per- 
fectly plain and of dancing length—timt is, just touching 
the floor in the back. 

Other low waists of white satin have a single huge bow of 
colored velvet crossing the bust from sleeve to sleeve,’ and 
completing the square opening. One charming dress has 
rosy mauve velvet draped across the low square front, with 
each end forming a loop outward on the white sleeves and 
apparently beld on the waist by Rhine-stone buckles. A 
girdle of the velvet is then wound around the waist, begin- 
ning high on the left of the front, crossing under the right 
arm, and thence encircling the waist to fasten on the right 
of the front. Sometimes the white satin waist is incrusted 
with lace, being covered smoothly on all parts above the 
girdle with point de Venise. In order that the waist may 
be worn in the afternoon, when high-necked frocks are de 
rigueur, a guimpe of lace is arranged to be gathered inside 
the low neck, and is finished about the throat with a stock 
of the rosy mauve velvet fastened in the back by a Rhine- 
stone buckle. White moiré waists are fashioned in the 
same way, and are very effective with a girdle and stock of 
magenta velvet. To these are added oddly pointed peplum 
basques of the moiré that give fulness.below the smallest 
part of the waist, and are without trimming, being lined with 
white satin, and falling full in godet pleats. The Doucet 
waist of white lace applied to velvet, made low, round, and 
full in bébé fashion, illustrated in the Bazar early in the 
season, is one of the most successful models. It is now espe- 
cially fashionable in yellow and black velvet, with a bor- 
der of dark brown mink or sable around the neck and on 
the large balloon sleeves, also at the foot of the round skirt. 


AFTERNOON GOWNS. 


High-neck dresses, worn when pouring tea in the after- 
noon or when making calls, are of chiné moiré, the chiné 
design in small roses, carnations, or orchids of the perfect 
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hues of nature, on a moiré ground of dark green, brown, or 
black. The corsage is round and a seamless, with vel- 
vet revers and stock the color prevailing in the flowers. 
Full fronts are of guipure lace over white satin. The large 

igot sleeves have a twist of velvet at the wrist, and a simi- 
ar twist is around the skirt, or else it is bordered with a 
narrow band of mink or sable. Lighter moiré gowns, de- 
signed for the house only, bave yellow grounds shot with 
blue or green with pink, and are made up with satin acces- 
sories, such as a short battlemented basque, epaulettes, col- 
lar, and deep cuffs. Black moiré gowns are made youthful- 
looking by a round waist of satin, petunia-colored or cerise, 
covered with black mousseline de soie in accordion pleats. 
A short pleating falls below the waist like a basque. and a 
ruche of the mousseline surrounds the neck. Sometimes a 
row of white lace in a vine pattern like passementerie crosses 
the bust to outline a yoke, and also around the waist 
asa belt. A full deep puff to the elbow of the transparent 
mousseline is over closer sleeves of the gay satin, and a ruche 
or pleated frill is just below the elbow; or else moiré iike 
that of the skirt is used for large leg-o'-mutton sleeves with 
frills of mousseline at top and bottom. 


TEA GOWNS. 

Empire models flowing full from a yoke are seen this 
season among imported tea gowns. Their novelty consists 
in a stolelike trimming of velvet, lace, or satin, beginning in 
a collarette or shoulder-capes above the yoke, and extend- 
ing in long scarfs straight to the foot in front. Some such 
gowns are of deeply crinkled crape or of brocade lined with 
ermine, the lace stole being exceedingly rich and elaborate. 
But these elaborate gowns are too costly for most purses,and, 
moreover, have a wrapperlike Mother Hubbard appearance, 
hence they have not superseded simpler gowns, closely fitted 
in the back and sides, with fronts turned back in revers from 
full inner fronts that are held to the figure by a belt ribbon. 
Inexpensive crépons in charming light colors are used for 
these fitted gowns, with an accordion-pleated inner front of 
the same shade, or inwcontrast ; the long revers of velvet or 
of satin taper narrowly toward the waist alike from top and 
bottom. A bit of dark fur, either brown or black, gives 
character to these light robes when added around the neck 
and wrists, or as an edging on the long revers. 

The Watteau gown in accordion pleats is a favorite modcl 
with Madame Connelly, who commends it for trousseaux, as 
it is graceful and youthful-looking. It is made of satin 
surah, or of Liberty satin—pink, mauve, cerise, or pale yel- 
low, as best suits the wearer. The skirt hanging over a 
foundation skirt, and the long Watteau fold in the back 
from neck to foot is laid in the finest accordion pleats. The 
waist is plain yet full, separated from the skirt only by 
shirrings which define its taper. While the gown is of 
plain satin surah, the elbow sleeves, of a single huge puff, 
have bayadere stripes of moiré, or else of glacé velvet. and 
are finished below by deep frills of écru lace. The high 
stock is of the lace drawn in wrinkles over a stiff pink col- 
lar, while a collarette of the same Jace falls in a short point 
over each sleeve top, and in deep points almost to the waist 
in front and back. 

Other very dainty gowns are of bengaline with waving or 
corkscrew reps opening with revers on an accordion-pleated 
front of mousseline de soie of the same color. This is 
charming in rose-leaf pink bengaline with revers, belt, and 
high collar of golden-brown velvet. The sleeves have an 
accordion-pleated puff of the mousseline at the top, with 
close lower sleeves of the dark velvet edged with a rutile of 
the sheer pink fabric. Lighter taffeta silks with brocaded 
vine stripes will be used for house gowns in the demi 
season. 

FUR BASQUES. 


A novelty introduced late in the season, to be worn on days 
when large wraps are too heavy, is the short basque of fur 
fitted as closely to the figure as if it were a dress waist. 
Two kinds of fur are used in these basques, the waist prop- 
er being of the large waved Astrakhan, while the circular 
basque and the revers with shoulder-frills are of the fine 
baby-lamb fur, or moiré Persian, as it is sometimes called. 
The sleeves of the moiré Astrakhan are gigot shape, ex- 
tremely large, and very long. that they may be wrinkled 
around the arm and yet fall low on the hand. 


VARIETIES. 

The first importations of fine black woollens for spring 
and summer wear have smoother surfaces than those worn 
at present. Few diagonals or twills are shown as yet, the 
preference being for repped grounds, basket-weaving, and 
granite or uneven surfaces. Many of these stuffs are in- 
terwoven with silk, which appears in small dots that are 
raised to imitate embroidery, or in clusters of flatter dots or 
rows of spots, or pairs set diagonally, while others are geo- 
metrical designs of small involved squares which throw up 
the silk effectively. Mohair dots and diamonds as well as 
narrow stripes are also on soft black woollen stuffs. 

Gros grain silks, it is predicted, are to Be revived for the 
black dresses that are now so fashionable. Those com- 
mended by experienced modistes have even reps of medium 
size, and are of rich jet black with the soft demi-lustre 
Lyons manufacturers know how to impart. They give 
promise of wearing well without becoming “shiny,” as they 
are of pure silk, with none of the adulterations formerly used 
for giving largs reps. 

Among the pretty touches given to satin gowns that are 
all black is the use of black lace insertions in horizontal rows 
across the full front of the waist and on the collar and 
sleeves. The insertion with scalloped edges in fine thread 
lace designs is used though it does not claim to be hand-made, 
A cockade bow of the satin with two little loops and two 
upright pointed ends is set at the end of each row on the 
sleeves and on the collar. The full collarette or shoulder- 
frills of satin and the end of the corsage are completed by 
three or four small piping folds of satin, or else by a milli- 
ner’s fold of a single bias piece, with both edges turned over 
in the front and lapped there. 

The rose sleeve is acharming finish for young girls’ even- 
ing dresses of silk, satin,or moiré. It is made of chiffon or 
of mousseline de soie in a series of puffs around a close-fitted 
silk lining, and when the arm is passed through these puffs 
it falls about the opening like the balf-closed petals of a 
rose. It reaches to the eibow or only half-way there, as 
best suits the arm. 

White velvet studded with jet beads or with silver span- 
gles, or stamped with small colored blossoms, is used for the 
blouse vest of Paris cloth gowns. Sometimes the vest is 
belted with fur, and two square tabs extend below like 
basques, each holding a small pocket that opens in a slit. 
There are also bolero jackets of white velvet edged narrowly 
with dark fur to be worn over cloth, satin, or silk gowns of 
gay color. 








THANK Your 
| SENT hera basket of fruit forChristmas. The basket 


was of the finest Chinese straw, and decorated with 
handsome pale green satin ribbon; and the fruit, Bartlett 
pears, mandarins, and white grapes; but she has not ac 
k vledged it by either verbal or written thanks.” 
Perhaps she n r received it,” was the reply 
I know that she did, for my daughter called one day 
i re zea tl is hich stood on the table in the 
a hrough which she issed 
Well, but you know she is a very busy woman,’ 
\ That is no excuse Pe eu ay be ever 80 busy, but 


th sould not forget decent courtesy Indeed, my expe 


has been that the busy people are, oftener than oth 


erwise, the most polite peopl My theory is, the y do not 
v themselves to rust in any direction. Duty should be 

! und is done If an individual cannot take time ta thank 
» friend for a Christmas gift, next year that friend may not 
ke time to give one lam sure it is not the question of 
time; it is the question of knowledge or carelessness. There 
ure people who really don’t know enough to be polite; and 


hers know. bul are too indifferent to take the trouble, for 

ting that their conduct retlects most disagreeably upon 
would think a kind heart might dictate, if 
t. But I suppose some people have 
neither common-sense vor kindness of heart.” 


bemse!| Ves \) 


mmonu-sense did no 


Overhearing the above conversation, the listener was re 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


minded of « similar instance lately 
experienced in her own life. A let- 
ter had been written, which had 
honorably adjusted a money com- 
plication that concerned the gentle- 
man to whom she wrote and a soci- 
etv which he represented, but did 
not concern or reflect upon the 
writer in the smallest degree, ex 
cepting for the good-will she bore 
her friend, and yet for this same 
letter she did not receive one word 
of thanks — not even the acknow- 
ledgment of its ever having been 
received. That it was received was 
later proved by a printed report 
that it would have been impossible 
to set in order without it. ) 

The examples given are by no Fie. 3. 
means rare and peculiar, but may 
be duplicated over and over by ev 
ery intelligent person. And in this age of letters, when 
printed matter was never so reasonable, and when teachers 
and schools may be really had “‘ without money and with- 
out price,” when lectures on all topics are inexpensively if 
not, indeed, freely given, where is the excuse for knowledge 
not to be the power of all? It would almost seem as if 
even those indifferently educated could not help but have 
learned to say ‘thank you,” or to acknowledge by pen or 
voice any accommodation, help, or present. 

Blood is sure to tell, and with Emerson we say that 
‘‘man is physically as well as metaphysically a thing of 
shreds and patches, borrowed unequally from good and bad 
ancestors.” To those of gentle blood, rudeness would be 
impossible. If there are partial lapses of manner with those 
looked upon as the refined, the question is asked, *‘ Where 
does she get that trait?’ and possibly the answer may be, 
*‘Her great-grandmother.” For thus are the sins visited 
upon the children of even the third and fourth generation. 
The deportment of the real gentle man or woman can never 
be unpleasantly criticised. They could not be ungracious, 
ne matter how hard they should try. If there is evera 
question about how far politeness should extend, err on the 
side of too much rather than that of too little. Have too 
much manver rather than not enough. Be too profuse in 
thanks rather than too scant and meagre. 

When a gift has been received or a courtesy of any kind 
shown you, at once acknowledge it, unless you are too ill so 
to do, or a positively important matter prevents, If it is 
impossible to write to the one you are indebted to that day, 


Pig. 2.—Vetvet Reception Gown with Lace 
Guimee AND For. 
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Fig. 4.—Backx or Gown 





Fig. 3.—D1aconaL Gown with TaBs AND Buttons. 
[See Fig. 4.] 


do it the next. But as it is so easy for most of us to have 
good intentions, do not put off for to-morrow what should 
be done to-day. 

The note should not be long, but heartily and pleasantly 
worded. Some people might reflect, “I would not tell a 
falsehood, and how can I say I like a thing if 1 do not?” 
Or, as happened lately, two boxes of wild flowers were seut 
me from California by two little boys, with a note in one of 
the boxes containing the words, ‘‘ Which flowers got to you 
best, Pierre’s or mine?” and I was obliged to at once put 
both boxes in the fire. Should I write of the sweetness of 
the blossoms and the purity and beauty of their coloring? 
By no means. But I would not wound the childish hearts 
by telling of the condition of the flowers at the time they 
were received. Remember the thought that prompted the 
gift. Dwell on that altogether if you will. Send a loving 
message to the donors, and they will never dream you did 
not like their offering in the one case or were obliged to 
burn it in the other. 

After all, remembrance is the sweetest of all earthly gifts. 
When the dear ones with whom we journey are no longer 
here we will miss their gentle ministry. May not any of us 
then know the bitterness of remorse, but rather let us hasten 
to send abundant hearty thanks to those who have taken 
time to think and care for us! Emma J. Gray. 


WINTER GOWNS. 
i IGHT gray cloth, cerise velvet, and Alaska sable fur are 

4 combined in the dinner gown Fig. 1. The skirt is rath 
er full, and is bordered with two bands of fur; lengthwise 
bands of velvet are carried from the velvet belt to the upper 
of these bands, there te terminate in a bow, and similar 
bands are carried upward on the plain bodice, which has a 
half-low neck, from which a fur-edged velvet bertha turns 
The long siceves, full and drooping above the elbow and 
with fur at the close wrist, are of velvet 

The gown Fig. 2 is of emerald velvet. A spiral trimming 
of black Persian-lamb fur is on the skirt. The pointed bod 
ice, laced at the back, with low neck edged with fur, is com 
pleted by a guimpe and full sleeves of guipure lace. 

The green diagonal gown, Fig. 3, has a novel skirt trim 
ming, consisting of a flat circular flounce, the top of which 
is cut into tabs, and each tab ornamented with a large pear! 
button and a mock button-hole of soutache. The bodice 
has jacket fronts opening on a full vest, with belt and stock- 
collar of shot green and blue moiré; the edge of the fronts is 
cut in tabs, which are caught back with a button, and a fold 
of moiré simulating a vest is set underneath. The back and 
sides are cut to the waist, and a short full basque is added. 


FIVE-OCLOCK TELA AT SHERKY’S. 

T was altogether inevitable that a custom held to for 

some time in Paris should finally be adopted by us, so 
constant and uninterrupted is the intercourse between the 
two capitals. Like all our importations of foreign habits, 
however, this ove, the five-o’clock tea at a fashionable con- 
fectioner’s, has been brought out among us with certain 
luxurious appointments unknown to the primitive estate— 
an édition de luxe, as it were, indeed, of an every-day chapter. 

In Paris the best known of these teas was given on a little 
side street, very near to a larger and more famous one, 
where all day long fashion and beauty, poverty and wealth, 
toil and idleness, passed up and down before its brilliant 
shops in endless procession. The door of the confectioner, 
when you reached it, was a modest, unassuming affair, 
opening directly on to the pavement. Everything in the 
way fs sweet was displayed, not always artistically, on 
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the counters within. To the left, as you entered, another 
room opened—a rather gloomy little room, furnished with 
small tables. None of its appointments were luxurious. 
No taste, indeed, was anywhere displayed. There was no 
thing about the place to allure the uninitiated visitor. Yet 
here at five o’clock on any afternoon of the week you might 
have met the most agreeable people of Paris. The Ameri 
can colony always sent large numbers of representatives; 
the ordinary American traveller was seldom there, having 
no way of being enlightened as to the customs of older in- 
habitants. There was neither host nor hostess present. 
Visitors were free to come and go or linger, as they chose 
Tea and some sweet were served, Thus the five-o'clock tea 
of the English and the afternoon goité of the French were 
in this way combined, with true feeling, by our compatriots. 
As a result, one of the charming institutions of American 
life in Paris was established—an institution now adopted 
in New York 

Few things stronger in contrast can be imagined, however, 
than the appointments of the little shop in Paris and those 
of Sherry’s establishment here on Fifth Avenue, where the 
taste, the skill, and the best knowledge of our best archi 
tects have been exercised in producing a series of interiors 
unique among us 

In one of these, the portals of which are guarded by two 
small black boys in Oriental garments, tea is served every 
day at five o'clock for the special delectation of those among 
the fashionable who have, by the payment of a certain sum, 
been duly constituted members. The casual visitor has no 
right, as in Paris, to enter. Nor willeven an ability to pay 
the entrance fee admit ove. The teas are given by a club, 
rights to membership in which are governed by the same 
laws as those controlling any other club purely social in its 
nature. Patronesses, to a certain extent, take the place of 
hostesses, but there is neither ceremony nor formality, mem 
bers being as free to come and go as in Paris 

How permanent a hold these teas will take upon a fickle 
and fashionable public is a question. While they continue 
they serve an altogether delightful purpose, that of furnish 
ing a common meeting-ground, unobstructed by formalities, 
where on any afternoon of the week one may find refresh- 
ment for mind and body, furnished as the fashionable New 
Yorker insists upon having all mental, moral, and physical 
refreshment served—in the most luxurious manner possible 
to man. 


LADY MOODY. 


\ TE read of Old Mortality tenderly clearing from the 

tombstones the mosses and lichens that concealed the 
nemes of those who were worthy of remembrance. In the 
same spirit we would remove the dry and tangled historical 
records beneath which for some two hundred and fifty years 
has been hidden the history of one who is almost forgotten, 
and we reveal the nearly obliterated name of Lady Deborah 
Moody 

Her claim to the notice of the historian lies in the fact 
that she took a prominent public part in the early settlement 
of New York State. To women she presents an added claim 
in that she had such strength of character and was so true 
to her convictions that she left her home and the companion- 
ship of her friends rather than yield her principles and sur- 
render her freedom and her religious liberty. We shall en- 
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deavor to show that in this age, when so much is accorded 
to woman, she is worthy of greater prominence than has as 
yet been given her. 

Lady Moody came of an old family in Berkshire, England 
—a family prominent among those who favored liberty of 
conscience and freedom of Parliaments. Her love of free- 
dom was therefore an inherited trait. One of her relatives 
was connected with Oliver Cromwell by marriage. Her 
father in the time of Queen Elizabeth was a member of 
Parliament, and others of her family held the same position 
when, in the times of Charles I. and of Cromwell, there was 
a perpetual struggle between the power on the throne and 
the rights of the people. We may imagine her as a child 
listening to the after-dinner debates in the great baronial 
hall of the Dunches family, of which she was a member, 
her father and her uncles discussing the views of the Non- 
conformists who fled from England and settled in the colony 
in Massachusetts Bay. She eagerly takes in the truth of 
those ideas, then so new, now so generally accepted. The 
idea of the right to worship God according to conscience 
made an impression upon her as a girl, and moulded her 
character as she grew to womanhood; for she, with strong 
convictions, had also an unyielding will; she was a woman 
born to rule by the divine right of kingly ones not always 
in the line of royal families. It is to be regretted ghat there 
is not more known of the youth of this woman. When she 
first comes before us, through the misty distance of two hun- 
dred and fifty years, we see her as a widow, and an exile 
from the home of her fathers for conscience’ sake. Because 
she appears so brave and self-contained, we naturally think 
of her as being tall and majestic, 2» woman of stately car- 
riage pnd physically beautiful; but history has not given us 
her portrait ; it is not the brush of the artist but the pen of 
the historian that places her before us, and it is what she 
said and what she would not say, what she did and what 
she would not do, that suggest to us the noble and com- 
manding presence ofa’ stately woman 

Her husband, Sir Henry Moody, of Garesden, was of a 
Wiltshire family. He was created a baronet in 1622. In 
1632 she was left a widow. The power of the crown at 
that period held the unquestioned right to interfere in fam- 
ily matters, and when on one occasion Lady Moody left her 
home in Garesden to stay for a time in London the court of 
the Star Chamber objected, and she was included in the gen- 
eral order to return to ber home within forty days. Asa 
result of this interference with her personal freedom she 
was led to join the colony in Massachusetts Bay, and she 
settled in what was afterwards known as Lynn. The 
record speaks of her as ‘‘a harassed and lonely widow vol- 
untarily exiling herself for conscience’ sake.” We can read- 
ily admit some strong inciting cause in this change of home, 
for people did not come to America for the pleasure of a 
summer trip in 1640. 

There was a large and beautiful tract of land facing the 
cliffs aiong the ocean near Lynn, then, as now, known as 
Swampscott. The breakers foamed grandly against the 
rocky coast, while the upland slope lay fresh and green as 
the fields of Garesden in Wiltshire, or as the lawn around 
the old baronial home of the Dunches in Berkshire. Lady 
Moody purchased this land. She stocked it with cattle, and 
brought it under excellent cultivation. The outlay seems 
to have plunged her into debt, and it is with difficulty now 
that she pays her expenses. This must have been an ex- 
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perience as bitter as it was new to this conscientious and 
upright woman, who in her widowhood had only strangers 
to whom she might turn in business difficulties. We may 
fancy her looking out in the twilight upon the cold gray 
sea she had crossed, while the show incrusted the frozen 
ground of her New England home, thinking of that crave 
in far-off Wiltshire where her husband was buried, and of 
her kindred in their beautiful English homes, while she 
must battle alone with the terror of upproaching debt. And 
then, 28 we shall see, she did not have, after all, the freedom 
for which she had exiled herself, neither did she find the 
sympathy in religious thought that she had a right to ex- 
pect. As we think of her standing there in her solitude 
looking out upon thé boisterous wintry sea we wonder if 
she regretted crossing it,as weaker women might. How is 
it with these strong ones, do they not need sympathy? His- 
tory has been very faithful to her; there is no sign of weak- 
hess recorded, 

Notwithstanding her silence, the neighbors feel that she 
has cause for anxiety, as they sadly say of her, ‘She is a 
good lady, almost undone by the price she paid for Swamp- 
scott!” 

In 1640 Lady Moody became a member of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Salem, but after three years she was ‘‘ad 
monished "—a word that at that time implied much. She 
did not believe that the baptism of infants was a divine or 
dinance. For that and for other peculiar views that she 
held she was formally excommunicated. And she had come 
to America for civil and religious freedom! 

Unfortunately that age did not favor differences of opinion. 
My opinions are orthodox; yours are not if you differ from me: 
so the world said to Lady Moody, and so it has said many 
times since. Then she looked around once more to find a 
place where she might find the liberty she had failed to gain 
in Salem. She turned tothe Dutch in the New Netherlands, 
and we are glad to say that she found it there. They had 
paid dearly for it in the father-land, and now it was their 
free gift to all who came into their colonics. 

Lady Moody rented her land at Swampscott and settled 
among the Dutch. This step did not please Governor Win- 
throp. - He writes: ‘*The Ladye Moody, a wise and an- 
ciently ,religious woman, being taken with the error of 
denying infant baptism, was dealt withal by many of the 
elders and others, and was admonished by the church of 
Salem, whereof she was a member. But persisting still, 
and to remove farther trouble, she removed to the Dutch, 
against the advice of all her friends. She was excommuni 
cated.” 

A letter from John Endicott to Governor Winthrop, dated 
Salem, 1644, also shows much displeasure, ‘‘I desire that 
she*may not have advice to return,” he writes, ‘‘ unless she 
will acknowledge her evil in opposing the churches, and 
leave her opinions behind her, for che is a dangerous wo 
man.” But this ‘‘dangerous woman” was not likely to 
‘leave her opinions behind her.” She never returned to 
New England. After a short sojourn at New Amsterdam 
she obtained a tract of land on Long Island, in Kings 
County, for which she had a patent bearing date December 
19, 1645. It is probable that she paid for this by the sale of 
her Swampscott property. 

The patent is given in full in the Documentary History of 
New York. lt contains one item which must have been 
gratifying to Lady Moody: it guarantees “liberty of con- 


science according to the custom and manner of Holland, 
without molestation or disturbance from any magistrate or 
ecclesiastical minister that may pretend jurisdiction over 
them, and with liberty [for those who accompanied her] to 
constitute themselves a body-politic as freemen of the Prov- 
ince of Gravesend.” 

We now find Lady Moody at the head of a small colony 
of her own friends. * She was looked up to with affectionate 
respect, and seems to have ruled wisely and well. Governor 
Stuyvesant had great respect for her, and deferred to her 
judgment in any difficulty that occurred between the gen- 
eral government and her colony. Se popular was she that 
her arbitration was satisfactory both to the English colon 
in this corner of Stuyvesant’s dominion and to the Dutch 
Governor himself. In the Indian difficulties that occurred 
about this time—1655—the colonists found security in their 
mutual helpfulness 

From the date upon some deeds, we infer that the decease 
of Lady Moody occurred on or before May, 1659, for at that 
time her only son, Sir Henry Moody, makes a transfer of 
some property of his deceased mother. We know very lit- 
tle of him except that after his mother’s death he became 
deeply involved in debt, so much so that he was obliged to 
offer as security the verification of his father’s Knight's 
order given by King James. He also owed a board bill at a 
little inn in New Amsterdam, which, as ouaintly described, 
comes to us like a whiff of by-gone sum.wers ‘‘ overlooking 
the green fields of Brooklyn.” He tried to pay his delts 
by the sale of his own—or perhaps they were his mother'’s— 
books. They were, the catalogue informs us, “‘ English, 
Latin, and Italian, on divers matters.” 

There is no mention of other children; probably this was 
her ovuly son; if there were others, they must have died in in- 
fancy 

Sir Henry Moody seems to have taken no very prominent 
part in public life. He is only seen in the light reflected 
from his mother’s name, and he quickly passes into obscurity. 

The town of what is now known as | Aememeaste was planned 
by Lady Moody with a view to having it a large city. It was 
laid out in a circuit of ten acres, with streets converging to 
the centre. It was surrounded with palisades, within which 
were the residences of her colonists, while the lands appor- 
tioned to each lay beyond. 

“The Dutch colonial government,” says a modern writer, 
‘* was, in the main, an indulgent one to the various sects, fol- 
lowing the principles of the mother-country in tolerating all 
religions.” 

Apparently content with this, Lady Moody considered the 
colony which she here governed as her permanent home. 
We hear no farther complaint from her, although she may 
not have had, even here, quite all that she desired. She had 
left her native land in the desire to gain freedom, civil and 
religious, such as we now enjoy, and to extend that boon to 
others, to build up homes where there might be a free de- 
velopment of thought and action. She had resisted the com- 
pulsory compliance which was demanded in England and 
the arbitrary exactions of the church in Massachusetts. It 
may have been for this reason that she was in sympathy with 
the Hollander, knowing how much had been resisted for the 
same principle in the Netherlands. When the people there 
had gained the prize, they raised their, bruised and battered 
hands to beckon all wearied and disquieted souls to its en- 
joyment in their colonies. She responded to their invitation, 
and found rest with them. 

Her death a few years after the settlement of her colony 
prevented the further development of her theory of govern- 
ment. Her colonists gradually merged into the life, man- 
ners, and customs of the people around them. Like the 
ocean waves that break upon their boundaries and melt into 
the common level, they lost all trace of a separate existence. 
They became one with those among whom they built their 
homes, and with whom they intermarried. 

Except in their love of liberty, Lady Moody must have 
been very unlike the people among whom she planted her 
little colony. The stern Calvinism of the Dutch and their 
standards of faith, published just one hundred years before, 
were as unlike her own creed as any she had left behind. 
Whether the members of her colony taught their children 
from the Heidelberg Catechism and subscribed to the canons 
of the Synod of Dordrecht immediately after her death, or 
whether they continued to accept the peculiar views of her 
ladyship, we cannot say, but it is a curious fact that their 
y= sow de united in supporting a Calvinistic church on 
the very spot where Lady Moody laid out the lots that were 
never built up, and the streets that were never opened. 

Tradition says that she was buried in the northwest cor- 
ner of the Gravesend church-yard. She sleeps peacefully 
at last, and this strong, restless heart, tossed about so un- 
easily in life, finds final repose among those of an alien faith 
and of an alien race, 

Upon the head-stone of those who sleep beside her we find 
the inscription, ‘‘ In den Heere entslapen "—they sleep in 
the Lord. We may say the same of this brave, true woman: 
she sleeps in the Lent as do all His saints. Her rest has 
been undisturbed in this quiet spot which she hoped to 
make a great city; all that now remains of it to her is her 
unmarked grave 

Now the world recognizes the truth of those principles of 
civil and religious liberty, and the progress of the ages gives 
us freely the blessings for which she went into voluntary 
exile more than two hundred years ago. 

GERTRUDE L. VANDERBILT. 


“IN THE DIPLOMATIC SET.” 
BY MARY MeCULLOCH. 


‘HE Baratarian Legation was diagonally across the square 
from the house of the Stanhopes. A fortunate coinci- 
dence Miss Cecilia Stanhope was faclined to consider it, as 
she was thereby enabled not only to send her notes to Count 
Sleidersdah! in a very few minutes, but from her bedroom 
window she could see them safely delivered. Not that Ce- 
cilia was afraid of her notes miscarrying. They were al- 
ways short, concise, and, though witty, a trifle formal* No 
sentimental expressions of compromising tenor fell from her 
pen, Still, it was pleasant to know that the distance between 
Sleidersdahi and herself was so trivial, and that if need were 
she could summon him to ber side in five minutes’ time. 
Miss Stanhope was a Washingtonian born and bred. Not 
one of your politicians’ daughters who assume that title 
simply because their fathers hope to remain ‘‘in office” for 
all time. Her parents had flirted and danced in Washing- 
ton in that socially prehistoric era before the war, being 
members of that exclusive and proud society which counts 
by genera ‘ons rather than by administrations. Therein she 
outstripped her two best friends, the reigning beauties at 
that moment in the smart set, who both observed strict si- 
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lence ing their respective grandfathers, one having 
been a nch cook and the other a hostler. Cecilia, how- 
ever, had neither saucepan nor curry-comb on her escutcheon. 
Her ancestors, so far as she knew them, were all gentle-folk 
who held the government and official life in scorn. She had 
been carefully trained ” her parents in titles and coats of 
arms; knew all about — and European politics, and 
nothing about her own. She had by heart the premiers of 
every foreign government, and cherished photographs of all 
the crowned heads in different of the house. In short, 
she was a splendid specimen of a fin de sidcle belle, and per- 
fectly competent to be a diplomat’s wife, which was the po- 
sition in life she had in view. 

Unfortunately, for some time after she appeared in soci- 
ety, the Washington matrimonial exchange was almost at a 
standstill. People seemed to be losing their taste for for- 
eign fruit. The Washington young man, and particularly 
the dancing young man, must be fed. The imported young 
man is particular about his drinks. Casual and unsophisti- 
cated mammas with pretty daughters, who came to the cap- 
ital to marry them to some of a engaging diplomats of 
which the papers talk so much, after a season or two are 
generally well content to dis of their goods at a fair 
price to modest civilians, or still more humble-minded army 
ornavy men. Although there seem at first sight to be many 
foreigners in the city, when purses, prospects, and family 
records have been sifted by careful mothers few are found 
in a condition to marry, and those few have generally per- 
formed the ceremony with the left hand if not with the 
right. 

Cecilia knew all these things. There were no sad surprises 
to have a bitter taste in her mouth. Her mind was a diplo- 
matic register, and she remembered the names and knew 
the affairs of every chief of every legation since the time 
when she was chucked under the chin in her perambulator 
by young secretarics, now returning as chiefs of their lega- 
tions. 

It would be wrong, indeed, to squander such knowledge 
and accomplishments upon a common American and an un- 
titled home. Her pretty head was therefore filled with very 
clear ideas of how she should manage things wheu she be- 
came ambassadress, and the best way to reach her goal, she 
thought, was to marry a promising secretary. 

Unhappily, at that time the market was short on eligibles 
and long on detrimentals. One engaging diplomat had a 
ballet-dancer wife somewhere in the background. Another 
sprig of diplomacy, who might have done, had epileptic fits. 
A third waltzer of the centripetal school was supposed to 
be single, but there were dark rumors afloat of a spouse 
somewhere in a padded cell and strait-jacket. And a 
fourth had a name as long as his sword, but his sword was 
twice as long as he; his body was puny, his face of pure 
simian type, and his was the true olive complexion—the 
olives that come in bottles. Cecilia’s soaring ambition 
always fluttered low at sight of this object. Better even 
the humble department clerk or a Senator's secretary than 
this brilliant parts. 

At this juncture a new star appeared on the horizon. In 
this matrimonial desert Sleidersdah| bloomed. 

She first saw him on New-Year's morning, when the le- 
gation doors opened and the weazened old Baratarian minis- 
ter was followed to his carriage by a young Greek god, clad 
in brilliant court uniform. Then she met him at a dinner 
party. 

Cecilia was not only attractive and witty, but she spoke 
Baratarian like a native; hence she was not surprised when 
Herr von Sleidersdah! was deputed to take her out to dinner. 
He was distinguished-looking even in the waiter’s costume, 
eye-glasses being the only barrier between him and a repu- 
tation as a dress-coated Adonis. He sketched a little, and 
played the piano a great deal, was well grounded in small- 
talk, and full of enthusiasm about Washington. 

** Ach, it is so peautiful! I had no itea I would find such 
a charming blace,” he ejaculated, as soon as Cecilia asked 
him the stereotyped question, ‘‘How do you like Wash- 
ington?” 

Whatever way he answered, she was prepared to take his 
side of the argument. One must follow behind a foreigner 
and give him plenty of line at first, not playing him at all 
until he is securely hooked. 

Although at that early hour Cecilia had no more definite 
notion in making herself agreeable to the diplomat than 
feminine vanity, and a desire to be so nice that her hostess, 
a wealthy envoy’s wife, would invite her to dinner again, 
she played her rod so skilfully that Sleidersdah] was charm- 
ed, and after the other guesis had left, begged the elder 
lady to present him to Madame Stanhope upon her next 
day at home. 

After that the girl saw him constantly. She was fond of 
society.” He went partly for the experience and also be- 
cause his position dcmanded it. At the end of a month he 
gave a theatre party. to which she was invited, sending her, 
with his last note of arrangements, a bouquet of roses and 
orchids for the occasion. When these arrived, an hour or 
so before the time for the party to assemble, Cecilia opened 
her eyes at such unwonted extravagance in a diplomat. 
Sleidersdah! began to assume the proportions of ambassador, 
alias secretary, alias flancé, and she asked herself, candidly, 
“Should my suspicions = trustworthy, should he con- 
9 his attentions and finally ask me to marry him, would 
he do?” 

The answer, after a brief period of reflection, was, ‘‘ Yes, 
he will do capitally.” To be sure, she knew nothing about 
pamapinenny that is, of his life in Barataria; but then 
one never did know much of a diplomat’s home life. He 
was first secretary of the Baratarian legation, unmarried 
(she had overheard the minister say so to a mother with an 
anxious eye), and apparently he was rich. Cecilia glanced 
at her bouquet as abundant support to her last conclusion. 
The delicate _ of the orehids seemed reaching up out 
of the mass of Bride roses, as if striving to touch her cheek 
and murmur in her ear their message of Plutonian wealth. 
**Large charges tremendous prices for orchids at this sea- 
son,” Cecilia said, softly; ‘‘the roses are a mere trifle. This 
old blue crépe will never do now. I'll wear my new yellow 
brocade instead.” 

The party was a great success. Sleidersdahl took par 
ticular care of Cecilia, and between the acts contrived to 
talk to her a great deal. It was during the last of these 
interludes, when the buzz of conversation Jeft them as iso- 
lated as if upon a desert island, that she said, with a depre- 
cating air: ‘‘ You have really been too good. These flowers 
are so exquisite that I hardly had the heart to carry them 
this evening and let them wilt. But it was so kind of you 
to think of me!” 

As she ended she gave him a swift upward glance from 
under her dark lashes, then meefing his eyes, dropped hers 
upon her bouquet again, as was only proper with a foreign- 
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er. At this moment they rose to leave the box, and Slei- 
dersdahl took the opportunity to draw her hand within his 
arm. They were passing down the corridor, and nobody 
noticed them. 

“The flowers are nothing. Your eyes have rebaid me, 
and tousand dimes more.” He was prevented from con- 
tinuing, as the ete reached the lobby, Saar which 
bedlam reigned. negro footmen were bawling: ‘‘ The 
Baratarian minister's carriage! The Dalmatian minister’s 
carriage!” while the Croatian legation’s carriage blocked 
the way, and its ebon driver scornfully ref to move 
aside for some Congressman’s hotel hack. 

Dating from that evening their relations assumed a warmer 
tone. Sleidersdahl had a Teutonic fondness for the heavy 
sentimental, and would have gushed poetry and hammered 
out ejaculations at every — had not Cecilia been more 
cautious. She had gone about in Washington long enough 
to know that if the escape-valve is allowed to remain open 
in the diplomatic bosom the steam rushes forth and all 
society sees the cloud thereof, and when the hour for a 
forma! offer of marriage arrives there is but a pitiful drizzle 
in the shape of a few intangible suggestions which a girl 
can scarcely turn to account, and the society-startling whis- 
tle of an announced engagement does not take place at all. 

She was very careful, and made it a point at this juncture 
to introduce her mother or her school-girl sister into the 
drawing-room when he called alone, At teas, when he 
asked.-for permission to escort ler to her house, she always 
accepted with a glowing smile, but generally had some girl 
friend to drop on the way home. To be sure, at balls and 
receptions he had opportunities to obtain a téte-d-téte, but 
Cecilia studiously avoided conservatories or stairs, and 
as she was a great favorite and much in demand on the 
floor, their moments alone together were brief and unsgt- 
isfactory. Sleidersdahl frequently complained of this, and 
with sighs protested against so much promiscuous dancing: 
* You tanz with everypoddy. Everypoddy seems in society 
here. There is that berson whose mother invited me to tine 
with her before I had met her, und your last bartner was a 
lawyer who comes to our office on pizness/ In a few min- 
utes you will dake the hand of the man which egstracts my 
deeth. I see his wife is here.” 

But Cecilia had such a beguiling way of clasping her 
hands after his harangues and murmuring, so that only he 
could hear: ‘‘Oh, lam soangry. I don’t want to dance one 
bit; but what can I do?” that he never bore her malice for 
her frequent departures. 

Things had reached this stage.on the bright February 
— when Cecilia sent the butler across the square with 
one of her daintiest envelopes directed to the Secretary of 
the Baratarian Legation. She watched it carried over and 
delivered to a lackey resplendent in blue and gold, nor did 
she turn from her window until the door had closed upon it 
and the butler was hurrying back. ‘‘ This ought to settle it,” 
pee age with a sigh of relief. ‘‘ He will surely come to time 
to-day.” 

At five that afternoon, when Sleidersdabl was ushered into 
the drawing-room, he was informed by the butler that Miss 
Stanhope had been quite ill, and was lying down in her 
room; but would be down presently. The diplomat feigned 
surprise. He hoped it was nothing serious. If she was feel- 
ing so wretchedly perhaps he would better call again. But 
he made no motion to withdraw, and was soon set at ease by 
the information that she had said she would be at home if 
any one called after five. Left alone, Sleidersdahl paced 
about the room, took up a book and put it down again, 
attempted the divan, but found it uncomfortable alone, and 
finally sought refuge at the piano. When Cecilia appeared, 
ten minutes later, he was playing something very sentimen- 
tal, and sighing like a furnace over the keys. 

Miss Stanhope looked very pretty in a soft lavender tea 
gown, a trifle pale, as was only proper after a few days 
spent in-doors, and she was unusually tender in her manner. 
Lately he had found her rather brusque. They sat down 
together on the divan, now suddenly become luxurio'1s, and 
talked about her cough and the ball of the night before, 
which she had missed, and the thousand and one things 
which had happened since he last saw her. 

“You are berfectly well now, are you not?” he said, re- 
turning to the charge. ‘*‘ And you will not wear any more 
low-necked tresses undil the roses ploom again in your 
cheeks—nicht wahr?’ 

He drew a little nearer as he spoke, and the roses really 
flew to the girl’s assistance as she reflected that the critical 
moment drew nigh. 

**No, I will not, if you don’t wish it,” she murmured. 

Her reply had the desired effect, and made the diplomat 
quite desperate. Only he did not say exactly what she ex- 
pected. 

“ Ach Gott, ich kann es nicht ertragen! It is too much. 
You are an angel and I a draitor, but I cannot leave you. 
Miss Stanhope, why are you so goot when you ought to order 
me to go?” 

Cecilia was surprised. ‘‘ Heavens!” she thought, “can 
he have been betrothed in his cradle to a cousin with an ad- 
joining estate?” Then added, aloud, “‘ Why should I say 
that, Herr von Sleidersdahl?” 

But he did not hear her. He was pacing up and down 
the room now, uttering broken phrases of all the languages 
he knew, and calling heaven to witness that she was too 
**peautiful,” too ‘‘ goot,” to be spoken to by such as he. 
He wound up by returning to his beloved instrument and 
singing, with both pedals at work, a love-sick strain in which 
the words, “‘es wiir so schén gewesen,” and ‘‘es hat nicht 
sollen sein” were repeated with unwearying despair. While 
he was still engaged in this pursuit Mrs. Stanhope came in, 
and their (éte-d-téle was over for the day. 

When Cecilia went to bed that night, at an early hour, on 
account of her cough, she did a great deal more thinking 
than usual when she laid her head on her pillow. Some- 
thing was clearly wrong. She had played her cards very 
cleverly up to date. Her sickness was exactly the ruse by 
which she had secured Mr. Fairbanks a year ago. He had 
been quite as devoted to Jane Gordon as to her until she 
sprained her ankle and was obliged to lie all day on a sofa 
attired in fascinating tea gowns. From that lucky day the 
victory was hers, and so deeply had she enslaved him that 
even now, after a systematic course of snubs, coldness, and 
neglect, she had but to smile in order to bring him back to 
her feet. Then she had a bright idea. Why not present 
Fairbanks to Sleidersdahl? She had tried other means and 
failed; might not jealousy arouse a dormant proposal in the 
Teutonic breast? She slipped out of bed, lit the gas, and 
wrote the necessary missive at once. The next morning 
would have done quite as well, but she believed in inspira- 
tions. Then she went back to her pillow, and fell asleep 
directly. 

Three days later the battle was raging fiercely. She went 
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to the Zulu Legation chaperoned by a gay young matron 
and escorted by Fairbanks, and the first man to whom she 
introduced her friend was ** Herr von Sleidersedalil, the Bara- 
tarian Secretary.” Both men bowed, and snorted defiance in 
their crush hats. Then Cecilia turned to Fairbanks. ‘* Won't 
you take me for a turn, please?” And she was off on his 
arm without another glance at the foreigner. 

She wore that night a low-necked gown, and carried Fair- 
banks’s bouquet of violets instead of the roses which he had 
sent. If Sleidersdahl had not been a diplomat he would 
have invited Fairbanks into the garden avd settled the mat- 
ter with the sword, but his position bound him to keep the 

ce and bottle his passion. He had more of the Othello 
in his nature than Cecilia imagined; his mother was a Slav, 
and this was his first serious love-affair. Hence it was rath- 
er a dangerous step that the girl took later in the evening 
when she accepted his arm and allowed him to lead her into 
a nook at the farther end of the conservatory. 

It was very quiet in there. The music sounded faint and 
far away through the foliage, and the plashing of a tiny foun- 
tain, with the click of spoons and plates from the adjoining 
dining-room, were the only disturbers of the peace. 

Cecilia, although pale, was not at all excited. The pulse- 
beats under her smooth white wrist showed not the slight- 
est tremor. It was a decisive moment in her life, but it 
therefore behooved her to be more than usually cool. As 
for Sleidersdahl, he was at white heat. He hardly stopped 
to see whether they were really alone before he poured 
forth a torrent of reproaches. 

Ah, “ Treulose,” ‘‘ coquette!” was this the reason why her 
door had been closed to him for three whole days? Had 
she already tired of his devotion and wearied of his com- 

anionship? And this—this tradesman, with the millions of 
his own earning, was to be the instrument by which she 
was about to dismiss him. But it would not do. He would 
tell her first how he felt and what he thought of her. And 
when she lay prostrate before him, withered in the glare of 
his righteous contempt— So he went on until he was quite 
exhausted, without an interruption from his companion, who 
had not once stirred from the position she had taken when 
she had first sat down, staring at the violets in her lap. 

He was surprised at this. He had expected an abrupt 
denial of his charges; and when, after a pause, she still re- 
mained silent, still with that fixed pathetic look drooping 
over the flowers, he felt a pang of something like shame. 
She looked so slight and frail sitting there in the dim green 
light, and he had called her such hard names. He leaned 
over her at last and attempted to take her hand, but she 
drew it away instantly, and his anger broke forth afresh, 
Only this time he determined she should explain herself. 

“It is as I said; you resist me,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
have given your bromise to that man in your bride and 
coquetry, but I shill not leaf you undil you tell me so with 
your own lips. Are you going to marry him?” 

Cecilia raised her eyes and gave him one sad look before 
she answered, softly, ‘* Yes.” 

He would have burst forth in another storm of recrimina- 
tions had she not silenced him. ‘‘ Let us end this now and 
forever,” she said. *‘I have promised to marry him because 
it is the only thing I can do. You know that I do not love 
him. You must, therefore, understand why | have taken 
this step. We cannot continue upon the old footing. Al- 
ready people are connecting your name and mine, and when 
we leave this place in a few minutes every one who sees us 
will say that we are engaged, whereas—" She gave hima 
heart-broken look to end the sentence. 

The next moment he had her in his arms, She cared for 
him. That was enough. She should not be sacrificed; he 
loved her too dearly. What mattered the rest of the world, 
the legation, the career he had planned before he knew her, 
or the opinion of society, so long as they loved each other. 
‘*And you will dake me just as I am, geliebte?” he mur 
mured. “ You know our diplomatic service is ordered like 
the German, but you do not care for my bosition, my money 
—only for me?” 

Cecilia thought this was rather an odd question, but she 

was too happy to lay stress upon it. ‘‘ You dear one, I love 
you for yourself, to be sure. Of course I know all about 
your diplomatic career, and take pride in it.” 
” The rest of the evening was at best a confused dream to 
her. She remembered when she reached home that she had 
shamefully neglected Fairbanks during bey-stay, and had 
not joined him until they took leave of-thtir hostess. When 
she and Sleidersdahl parted after their last dance, he had 
murmured in her ear: ‘‘ It is all right. I will see my chief 
to-morrow, and in the afternoon I will dalk to your papa. 
But you are sure you do not regred it?” 

This question puzzled her after she went to bed. Sleiders- 
dal! must be a remarkably modest man to lay so much 
weight upon the honor she was conferring upon him. Most 
foreigners sized it up somewhat differently. She reflected 
with a little complacency that he was more in love than was 
the custom among diplomats. She would, perhaps, have 
asked him for an explanation at the moment, but Fairbanks, 
who had been patiently waiting all the evening around 
doorways and in window embrasures, interrupted them at 
that juncture and carried her to her chaperon. 

The next morning Cecilia seemed quite excited. Mrs. 
Stanhope was rather worried at her daughter's nervous 
manner, and decided to defer until another day a lecture 
which she had in store for her. 

“You will have to go to Fortress Monroe in Lent, my 
dear, if you wear yourself out in this way. You will have 
nervous prostration if you keep up the strain,” she de- 
clared. 

Cecilia smiled. ‘‘ Very well, mamma, if nothing else turns 
up, I'll go,” she answered, significantly, thinking that long 
before Ash-Wednesday she would have other things than 
nerves to consider. 

At eleven Fairbanks called, not much to Cecilia’s sur- 
prise. She assured him with wondering eyes that he was 
wholly mistaken, her interest in him was purely platonic, 
and he had no grounds for imagining anything else. Thus, 
with a legation and a coronet in her hand, she toppled over 
the house of cards which she had builded for a year, and 
sent the surprised and angry young millionaire about his 
business. When he took his abrupt departure Cecilia sighed 
involuntarily. “‘ Ab, me! I fear he won't send mea wedding 

resent,” she said. 

Fairbanks, for his part, rushed out of the house, nearly up- 
setting the lackey of the Baratarian Legation, and knocking 
from under his arm the morocco case in which all diplomat- 
ic notes travelled, safe from a menial’s touch. The man 
stopped and rubbed the snow off the precious leather as 
Fairbanks jumped into his coupé, slammed the door behind 
him, and drove at a gallop down the street. 

Sieidersdabl’s note was evidently written in haste, for the 
ordivarily delicate handwriting was scratchy and uneven: 
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“‘My BELOVED younG Lapy ” (it began),—“‘ My chief is 
not willing to my resignation until he hears from 
you. I have assured him that you understand our un- 
written law preventing any of our legation from oe 
foreigners, as is the rule with the Germans also, but he wil 
not uceept my declaration. He insists that I shall tell you 
of my income, which hurts me in my most respectful and 
tender feelings, for do I not know that my ‘ good angel’ is 
not mercenary? God bless her little heart, who is too pure 
and true to think of money where love is supreme! But I 
must obey my chief, and so Lam obliged to say that I cannot 
remain in his Gracious Majesty's diplomatic service if I 
marry a foreigner, and I shall also be forced to give up a 
part of my income, left me by my aunt because she expected 
meto become an ambassador. Still, meine beste,schdnste, we 
will have plenty to live éomfortably on my vineyards at 
Grauenstock, and we will be so happy, so happy! My min- 
ister insists that I shall send this note at once, and will not 
permit me to leave the legation until I receive your reply. 
He is a great ‘cynist,’ but we will show him his mistake. 
Yours in a heart's devotion, SLEIDERSDAHL.” 


Shortly after the butler handed Miss Stanhope the note 
her maid came into the pantry with a look of astonishment 
on her face. ‘‘ Miss Cecilia is crying, really crying. I never 
knew her to do it before, but I lieard her sob. What does 
it mean?” 

Weeks shook his head gravely. ‘She has one of his 
notes,” he replied, with a wave of his thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction of the Baratarian Legation. ‘‘ Per- 
haps he won’t come up to time.” 

A dry-eyed Cecilia shortly after gave him a note to carry 
to the legation. ‘‘ Take this at once,” she said. 

Across the square Sleidersdali| broke the seal, and clutched 
his hair as he read: 


“Your chief is right. It is all a mistake. I could not 
hold you to a promise, however sacred, when I would there- 
by ruin your future as a brilliant diplomat. And we were 
neither of us in earnest last night. It was charming, but too 
ideal for this practical world. I wish you too well to wreak 
ruin upon your glowing prospects. Be assured that I shall 
always watch your career with interest, happy in the thought 
that you once looked on me as a friend.” 


Count Sleidersdahl is still a member of the Baratarian 
Legation in Washington, but he does not go much into 
society, preferring the companionship of his piano to the 
more exciting diversions of the capital 


WORTH EVENING DRESS WITH 
LENTHERIC COIFFURE. 
See illustration on front page. 


t bee superb gown of rose-colored moiré and dark garnet 

velvet is one of the most beautiful of the season for 
stately women to wear at dinners, balls, and the opera. The 
front of the corsage is of pale rose moiré, sloping to a broad 
point from a large bow on the bust, and is lightly embroid- 
ered with black and white beads. The sides and back of 
the corsage are of garnet velvet, forming a short basque, 
cut in square tabs edged with bead embroidery. Over short 
puffed sleeves are high winglike frills of velvet surmounted 
by white lace. A tueker of white mousseline and lace fills 
out the top of the square neck. The front of the skirt is 
trimmed with three flounces at the foot, and is embroitlered 
twice downeach side. The train of velvet falls in full folds, 
and is edged on each side with paniers of moiré turned back 
on the hips and tapering to the foot, the further edge finish- 
ed with embroidery. The hair, arranged most charmingly, 
is completed by an ornament appropriate to the gown, com- 
posed of a large rose-colored aigrette enhanced by four little 
golden sunflowers, their slender stems powdered with jet. 
The easy-fitting gloves are of white Suede, and the garnet 
gauze fan has sticks of mother-of-pearl. 


CHILDREN’S PROMISES. 
(EITHER TO CHILDREN, OR BY THEM.) 


T is pretty generally agreed by intelligent people that it 
is wrong to make promises to children which they have 
no intention of fulfilling, or even to make promises which 
they, are not sure of being able to fulfil, the child’s help- 
lessness, as well as the dépendence of his ignorance on our 
greater knowledge, making the crime a greater one. In 
addition to this, people generally admit that they have no 
right to threaten children with punishment or penalty which 
they are not fully prepared to carry out if necessary. The 
‘‘eld bogie-man,” in any of his materializations, no longer 
exists among people of good sense, nor are absurd and im- 
possible chastisements threatened with any seriousness. 
Such methods are relegated to people too stupid to under- 
stand the waste of force as well as the foolishness and bru- 
tality of that style. 

But people who should know better are apt to be cruel to 
children in a more subtle way. It is by demanding prom- 
ises from children which their ordinary sense might often 
tell them‘ it is impossible for the children to keep. If it is 
difficult for grown people to keep promises—which they 
make with intention to keep, and knowing they should 
keep—why is it not much more difficult for the immature 
powers of the child? If we, taught by experience, grow 
weary of binding ourselves by stern resolutions which we 
dread breaking, how can we demand the firmness required 
for a child to Keep a like resolve? 

I am quite aware that a sacred engagement—which all 
promises should be—acts as a moral bracer on some natures, 
and helps them to do barder things than they could without 
it. But it is not always so. There are many minds to 
which broken promises are immense obstructions, far more 
difficult to surmount than the failures which preceded them. 
I believe that natures which a broken promise hinders are 
quite as numerous as those which a ‘“‘ promise” helps. If 
this is so with grown persons, is it not equally true with 
the child, who is but the ‘‘ father of theman”? And do we 
not continually “ provoke him to wrath” when we bind him 
too tightly with promises which his growing powers are con- 
tinually forcing him to break? 

It is true that the child nature may be helped as well as 
hindered by ‘‘ making a promise.” it is only because peo- 
ple are too careless to discriminate, too busy to study the 
matter, that they make the blunder. And since it is so hard 
to know, and takes so much time—time and patience— 
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to investigate the opening minds with which we have to 
deal, it is certainly w to move cautiously. If we make 
few promises ourselves, let us exact few, and only those 
which we feel a certain security the child will be perfectly 
competent to keep. 

The evil done when the mistake is made does not even 
stop here. It is far-reaching. The chiJd promises easily. 
Oh yes, he is glad to get off to-day by making numberiess 
fied samy for the future. Even after he has repeatedly 

roken them he finds them quite efficacious to attain ti at 
much for.his benefit. It takes a very short time to con- 
vince him by his own experience that it is promises and. not 
pe gotorrny 2 you require. He gives them to you blithely, 
and since you have taught him the lesson, you have clear 
lost the right to complain when he repeats it. And so it 
goes on, and the scale ascends, as all moral scales do, into 
the highest heaven. 

If we believe in promises at all, the smallest is not a light 
matter. If we do not, then they are useless and unnecessary. 
Yet—*' Promise me you will do this.” “ Promise me you 
will not do that any more””—these phrases are continual! 
on our lips. And the promises are given and accepted with 
never a thought of the burden of responsibility they carry 
with them, with but faint idea of all that loyalty or dis- 
loyalty to the obligation may imply. Fva Lovett. 
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Constant Reapre.—Serve bonillon, chicken greqoetion, oysters d la 
poulette, sandwiches, bread and butter, fruit, and coffee. Ices and cakes 
are hardly necessary at so early an hour. The bouillon comes first, then 
the other solids oni the coffee—the fruit last. The bride's cake should 
be placed on the principal table, but it is not essential that the bride 
should cut it. 

Ametta.—A luncheon of the character yon mention is a very simple 
affair, Express your pleasure at meeting the clergyman and his wife, and 
the hope that they will enjoy their new surroundings. ve two of your 
busband’s cards,and one of yourown, Wear your bonnet at the luncheon, 
bat remove your gloves when you go to the table. 

Usace.—Yon should send yoar cards to your list, if possible, before an 
announcement of your reception appears in the paper; however, as well- 
bred people are not supposed to be r ible for their names appearing 
in soctety columns, you can disregard it. 

Inquinxn.—The lady's maid when living at a hotel should wear a neat 
pas black dress of alpaca or other woollen, She should not wear a cap, 
but a white apron, shorter than a waitress’s apron, is worn when she is 
wafting apon her mistress. Black silk aprons are also sometimes worn. 

Z. —An afternoon birthday celebration may be made perfectly fas- 
cinating by giving a Buttercup Party. A young lady should costume her- 
self as Little Buttercnp of Pinafore fame. Wear a large lat, grotesquely 
ornamented, short party-colored akirts, and above’ all thinge carry a 
well-filled market basket. Shé should sing Little Butiercnp's song, and 
also vet and dance. As the witole thing is a burlesqne, It need not be 
correctly done, only be sure to get some graceful girl to take the part, 
and one who will bring out the laughter by her bits of humor here and 
there. If the party is for children, the basket should contain inexpensive 
toys, and when singing 





“T've ribbons and laces, to set off your faces,” 


waltz np to a group of children and distribute the toys. Continue this, 
when singing the chorns, as also during the playing of the interludes, 
until each child has a gift. Should the party be for older people, instead 
of toys give suggestive presents—example, a whip to a horsewoman, or a 
tiny pair of oars to a rower. The music is from the opera Pinafore, and 
can be purchased at or mailed from almost any book store. When people 
are through langhing over this part of the programme, tell them that 
confert‘oners’ buttercups have been hidden in the drawing-room, library, 
and hail. ‘That they are in three colors—violct, white, and pink—and that 
all of the guests are expected to hunt for them. That a bell will be 
rong as a signal to commence the hunt, and in like manner to close it, 
That five minutes’ time will be allowed. Three pajzes will be awarded. 
The first to be given to the finder of the most pink buttercups; the second 
to the one finding the greatest number of buttercups, adding all colors to- 
ether; the third to the one finding the fewest. Should any one be so un- 
ortunate as not to find any, his 7 will be to pay a forfeit. If this 
individnal is a musician, the forfeit should be a song or Instrumental 
solo, or should he be a recitationiet, he must read or recite; if neither of 
these, require him to pnt himeelf through akey-hole. This is done b 
writing the word himself on a emall piece of paper, rolling it over until 
still smalier, and slipping it throngh a key-hole. You will require two 
goane of buttercups, dividing that amount in the colors mentioned. 
Roll each candy separately in tisane-paper, corresponding in color, and 
hide with care. Iffora porenged pc place bric-d-brac and all break- 
able articles beyond their reach, and direct the little people so as to avoid 
accidents, 

T. J.J.—“ At homes” are simply receptions, and do not require regrets 
or acceptance. If yon do not attend, you send cards during the specified 
honrs. No after-call is necessary. 

Lvou.«. —Pink carnations and maidenhair-fern are a beautiful combi- 
nation. Bank your mantels with them, and havé bows of pink ribbon 
with long ends at the mantel cornera. Have for your table a long loosely 
arranged centre piece of the same flowers,’ Have wide pink ribbon gar- 
landed from the chandelier to the four cornerg6£ your table, where they 
can be fastened by wreaths of the pink carnationgghung from the corners, 
Ilave pink fairy-lamps partly hidden in ferns all’ about... Have your bon- 
bons pink, and perhaps a pink centre cloth. The: tishers should wear 
vale lavender gloves, the groom white, and tligy slionid all wear white 
pontonniéres. 

i. B. A.—McClintock and Strong's Theological Cyclépedia[states that 
“ Sephardim” is a name applied to the Spanisly Jews. They were ban- 
ished from Spain in 1492, and from Portngal in 1497; yet they still main- 
tain their identity as a separate class of Jews among their brethren in all 
parts of the world, They look upon themselves as a higher order of 
Israelites, 

C. B. A.—A regret should be sent to the bride's parents. Cards may be 
left for the parents and for the bride and groom. 

Mromiean.—It might be desirable to inclose your Mr. and Mrs. card with 
the “baby card” under such circumstances, The “baby card” simply 
bears the name and date of birth on a very tiny card. 

A Sunsoutner.—There is no occasion on which the Miss or Mrs. should 
be crossed off the card. Possibly a young girl sending her card with a 
gift to some friend who addresses her by her Christian name might pencil 
a line through the Miss, but even then it is better form not to do so. If 
you want other than your calling cards, it is better to write one. 

Mrentam.—For a simple trousseau in April the travelling dress in 
which yon are to be married shonld be of gray or of brown hop-sacking, 
or else of covert coating. .This and a serge skirt and jacket with two 
pretty silk waists will serve for general wear throughout the spring. Add 
to these an inexpensive crépon of becoming color prettily made up for 
afternoon, church, and vieiting, and also a summer silk, cither of taffeta 
or foulard, and you will have an abundance. A pretty wrapper for your 
room, some waists of cotton cheviot, and a couple of muslin dresses 
might be added for the summer. The groom and best man should wear 
gloves matching those worn by the bride. The earliest suggestions of 
new spring fabrics and modes will be given in the Bazar. Do not bay 
hats and wraps until late in March, when the spring styles are shown in 
the shops. 

4.3.3.—Tea gowns are worn when receiving intimate friends in the 
afternoon, or earlier in the day. They’are made flowing in Empire style, 
or else with fitted back and revers front like that il\ustrated on page 8 of 
Bazan No. 1 of the current volume. See suggestions in New York 
Fashions of the present number. For more formal affairs in the after- 
noon are house gowns of crépon or of silk made with a round belted 
waist, large sleeves, much lace trimming, and a round skirt. 

K. G, C.—Stylish tailor-made gowns have a frock-coat, double-breasted, 
reaching nearly to the knee, with skirt full in the back. The sleeves are 
large mutton-leg shape, and the turned-over collar is partly covered with 
velvet. All the edges are stitched in one or at most two rows. There 
are also new cut-away coats shorter than frock-coats, buttoned once on 
the chest and sloping away to show a vest of plaid or dotted vesting. 
With either coat the skirt worn is about four yards wide at the foot, 
closely fitted in front and on the sides, and in full godet pleats in the 
back. It shonld escape the ground all around. Stiffen it with crose- 
pp ~ oe half-way up the back and a depth of ten or twelve inches 
all around. 

lonoranor.—It is necessary form to allow each course to be served to 
yon ata dinner; you are not compelled to eat anything you do not care 
for. “ Yours very truly” is the best form for signing yourself in a semi- 


bus ‘ness letter. The“ Yours sincerely” might be made desirable by cir 
cumstances. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





HIGHLAND COUSINS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘A PRINCESS OF 


CuHaPTerR V 
THE ‘‘ FIREFLY.” 

THEN the young school-master, alarmed by those sig 
W nals of distress that rose white and silent into the dis 
tant night, sped away down from the Gallows Hill, he made 
straight for the house of the agent of the Steam-Packet 
Company 

‘It may be the Sanda,” said the agent, at once hurrying 
off to get his overcoat and hat. *‘She’s hours late as it is. 
Anyway we must run out to see what is the matter; and 
luckily the Firefly is lying at the quay; she'll not be long in 
getting up steam.” 

‘Would you let me go with you, Mr 
asked 

“Why not? 
news—" 

‘For there’s a young lass,” Allan explained, ** coming by 
the Sanda from Kilree; she’s a niece of Mrs. Maclean in 
Campbell Street; and the Macleans would take it as a friend 
ly thing if 1 went out to see if there was anything to be done 
for her—” 

““Why not? Why not?” said the good-natured agent; and 
he took up his stick, which was his symbol of authority, and 
opened the door for himself and his companion. 

** And would there be time for me to run round to Mrs. 
Maclean’s and get a few wraps, and things of that kind?” 
continued Allan. ‘‘ The night is cold.” 

“Well, yes, if you are quick about it; but you must not 
keep me waiting,” said the agent, as he hastened away on 
his own errand, along the dark and wet sea-front. 

It took the tall young school-master but a minute or two to 
reach Mrs. Maclean’s house—the shop being now shut. 

‘* And is the Sanda coming in at last?’ cried the cheerful 
little widow And will there be time for Jessie and me 
to go down to meet Barbara?” 

** Well—no,” said Allan, with a trifle of hesitation. ‘‘ The 
Sanda is not in sight yet. But there’s a ship out there in 
some kind of trouble; and I’m going out with Mr. Stewart, 
in a lighter; and 1 was thinking—if it was the Sanda—well, 
I might take a few things that might be of use to your niece, 
for the weather has been very wet and rough lately.” 

At the mere suggestion that anything had happened, or 
might be happening, to the steamer bringing her niece Bar- 
bara to Duntroone, the widow became quite unnerved with 
fright; and her anxious and irrelevant questions, to which 
there was no possible answer, were nothing but a stumbling- 
block in the way. It was Jess who was the helpful one— 
who instantly divined what was wanted. In the briefest 
space of time she had cleverly pnt together a serviceable 
bundle of shawls and wraps, to say nothing of a pair of mit- 
tens, a paper bag of sweet biscuits, and a flask of some inno- 
cent cordial. And with these things he was speeding away 
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—indeed, he had got well down the staircase- 
last moment Jess called to him again: 

‘Allan! Allan!” 

He looked up. She came running down the stone steps 
(for the Macleans lived in a small tenement of flats), and by 
the uncertain light he siw that she held something in her 
hand, 

“If you are going out in the steamer,” said she, ‘‘ will 
you not put this muffler round your neck? It may be a 
coarse night outside the bay.” 

Well, he was loath to offend this gentle half-cousin of his; 
but still—still—there was something in the man’s nature 
that drove him to refuse. 

‘No, thank you, Jessie,” he said. 
not afraid of the cold.” 

‘“‘Oh,” said she, “if you will not take it because you think 
it is one of the things that women wear, then that is not 
very friendly. If I were you I would not be so proud!” 

The light in the stairway was dim; it was the tone of her 
voice that told him he had vexed her. 

**Oh, then, I will take it,” he said, ‘“‘and maybe it will be 
of use to your cousin Barbara.” And therewith he hurried 
off again, for he was anxious not to keep Mr. Stewart wait- 
ing. 

As he passed along, it became apparent shat the news had 
spread through the little town of something having bap- 
pened to the Sanda—or perhaps some other vessel—outside; 
and when he reached the quay there was quite a group of 
folk, mostly superannuated fishermen, eagerly discussing the 
possibilities. The steam-lighter was ready to start; as soon 
as he got on board, the ropes were thrown off, the blades of 
the screw began to lash the water, and the high-bowed, un- 
wieldy craft was soon moving crescentwise out into the bay. 
And then, as she gathered speed, the dull orange points that 
told of the window-panes of Duntroone—along the shore and 
up on the hill-side—gradually receded ; and ahead of them 
was a great black world of invisible mountain and sea and 
sky, with ever and always the solitary ray of Lismore light- 
house burning steadfast and clear. 

**If the Sanda’s engines have broken down over there,” 
said Mr. Stewart, ‘‘ the mouth of the Sound of Mull is a bad 
place. There will be a strong ebb tide running, and she 
may drift just anywhere. 

“But the rockets 1 saw,” Allan made answer, “‘ seemed 
all to rise from the same spot; and as far as I could make 
out, that would be over near the Lady Rock, or somewhere 
in that direction.” 

“If Pattison has got the Sanda on to the Lady Rock,” 
observed the agent, ‘‘ the sooner he sends in his certificate to 
the Board of Trade the better. But it’s not believable; he’s 
an experienced man.” 

The remarkable thing, however, was that though they had 
by this time rounded Kerrara Point, there was no sign of 
any vessel anywhere—no repetition of those swift white 
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messengers that had attracted Allan Henderson’s attention 
when he was on the top of the Gallows Hill. The night, it 
is true, was pitch-dark and squally, and there were occasional 
gusts of rain flying about; but all the same they were now 
out in the open, and a ship’s rocket ought to have been visi 
ble a great distance off. 

** Allan, lad,” said Mr. Stewart, 
brought us on a wild-goose chase.” 

And Allan himself began to think back. His eyes could 
not have deceived him? He had never been subject to hal- 
lucinations, even when he was working hardest at his stud- 
ies—with scant fuel for the engine. And surely there could 
be no mistake about his actually having beheld those long 
shafts of silvery fire spring into the black heavens? 

**T think I wass seeing a light,” called the man who was 
peering over the bows, ‘‘just about right ahead, and no so 
far aweh.” 

All eyes were now eagerly turned in one direction. 

‘* Ay, there it is!—there it is!” called one after the other, 
as an ineffectual glimmer flickered just above the waves, 
and then vanished. 

‘*Tt’s a small boat—most likely with a message,” said Mr. 
Stewart to the owner of the lighter. ‘‘Slack down your 
speed, Thomson, and Jet them take their own time about 
coming near.” 

The next instant there was another brief flare among the 
unseen waves ahead, but only for an instant; the people in 
the rowing boat had presumably lit a bunch of paper to 
warn the steamer of their whereabouts, and the witid had 
directly blown out the flame. Nevertheless, they at last got 
within hailing distance—though with great caution, for the 
unwieldy lighter was rolling heavily. 

“* We're from the Sanda,” came a hoarse voice through the 
darkness. 

** Who are you?” 

“The mate and two of the hands.” 

** Where is she?” 

**On the Lady Rock.” 

‘* Bless me, how did she get on to the Lady Rock?” 

Silence. 

‘“‘ No harm to passengers or crew?” 

‘* Not yet,” was the evasive answer. 

** Steamer damaged?” 

‘**Ay. I’m thinking her back’s brokken. The passengers 
are ahl out on the rock.” 

** Well, we'll go over and fetch them off.” 

‘Ts it Mr. Stewart?” 

** Yes.” 

** Are we to go on to Duntroone?” 

‘“No. We'll want your boat; and we’ll want you too. 
Come on board, and we'll tow the boat astern.” 

It was’ a difficult business on so rough and dark a night; 
for the men in the smaller boat had a wholesome fear of the 
lurching and pitching of this heavy brute of a thing; butat 
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last they managed it; and the Firefly was sent on again, 
with seach speed as she was capable of making. It turned 
out that the mate had no story to tell. How the Sanda got 
on to the Lady Rock was all a mystery. Or perhaps he 
deemed it prudent, in the circumstances, to hold his peace. 

Then, in course of time, they began to make out, through 
the mirk and the wet, certain minute dots of light, dim and 
wavering in the distance, and sometimes almost disappear- 
ing, as a thick squall of rain would drive by. But when 
they drew nearer they perceived that certain of these trem- 
ulous points of fire appeared to be stationary, while others 
were moving like mystcrious Will-o’-the- wisps over the black 
water; and they guessed that the sailors, furnished with lan- 
terns, were perhaps making such small provision of comfort 
as was possible for the people huddled together on the reef. 
And here were two other lights-—-one red and one green; the 
port and starboard lights of the stranded ship. 

‘Well, I'm sure!” exclaimed Mr. Stewart. 
on the top of the rock!” 

‘Ay,” said the mate, who was standing by him, “ she’s 
weil up and over. She's on this side—and lying nearly due 
east and west.” 

** Was the man trying to steeple-chase her?” the agent de- 
manded—but the mate was discreetly deaf. 

Meany hile the speed of the steam-lighter had been slowed 
down until she was doing little more than holding her own 
against the wind and the flerce-running tide—the owner hav- 
ing no kind of wish to go nearer that dangerous reef than 
he cofld help 

‘*We'll try the first landing with your boat,” said Mr. 
Stewart to the mate. “Since you came away, you should 
know the road back. And do not take us too close under the 
bows of the Sanda, for she might slip forward even yet.” 

‘‘ If she slips forward a few yards,” said the mate, ** she'll 
go straight to the bottom.” 

And will you go with us, Allan, lad?” continued Mr. 
Stewart. ‘Or will you wait on board the lighter?” 

‘Well, I would rather go with you,” the school -master 
said, ‘‘and take anoar. There'll be somebody wanted up at 
the bow anyway.” 

And so, after some delay, the boat was hauled along- 
side; and they jumped or scrambled into it, and got out the 
oars, and no doubt were glad enough to shove away from 
the immediate neighborhood of the lumbering craft. As 
yet no figures were discernible on the black reef ahead of 
them; but the dots of yellow light were there—and en 
were kept briskly moving; this was the last form of signal- 
ling left to the stranded folk, after the rockets had all been 
expended 

And now, even though they were creeping in under the 
lee, they could hear the appalling roar of the surf all around 
these rocks; and they imagined that their coming would not 
be unwelcome to the castaways. Apparently for their bet- 
ter guidance, those golden glowworms that had been scat- 
tered about now seemed to converge; they appeared to be 
coming close down to the water; and yet they were kept 
moving, as if to indicate where some creek had been discov 
ered; while the man at the bow of the boat, as she got closer 
and closer, from time to time called aft to his companions: 

‘No so hard, Hughie! Back-watter,man! Back-watter, 
both of you! No—you pull a stroke, Mr. Henderson!” 

‘* Ay, ay, in here—in here!’ shouted the voices from the 
rock—and the glow worms were clustered together now, shed- 

ding a dull glare on the sea-weed and on the dark water, and 
on a small group of phantasmal figures. 

Well, they were willing hands that were laid on the gun- 
wale of the boat, when the swirl of an eddying wave lifted 
her near enough to be caught; and up she went on the slip- 
pery sea-weed, until she was found to be secure; then the 
rescuers stepped out, and Allan got bold of his bundle. It 
was the strangest sight that met his eyes. The black reef; 
the massive black hull of the steamer—chiefly indicated by 
the obscure illumination still remaining in the ports of the 
saloon and fore-cabin; the black bars of the beacon, that rose 
away up into the pitchy skies; the black figures that stood 
about in detached groups, or stepped warily forward through 
the sea-weed to hear what the new-comers proposed to do; all 
these were surrounded by a wavering, uncertain, half-impen- 
etrable gloom, for the air was thick with spray and rain, and 
the wind was blowing hard. Presently, however, one or 
two of the lamps were brought along, and the sombre pban- 
toms began to take more recognizable shape. Here, for 
example, was Long Lauchie MacIntyre, contentedly seated 
in a pool of water, and fumbling about his pockets in search 
of his pipe; while the man who stood by him (it was Red 
Murdoch, but he was not of Allan's acquaintance) was gazing 
out seaward, with a hand held over one of his eyes, doubt- 
less in the hope of reducing to their real number the sailing 
lights of the rescuing steamer. But the young girl from 
Kilree?—how was he to discover which she was?—for the 
women were cowering away from the blast, their faces most- 
ly hidden. 

** Is there one Barbara Maclean?” he made bold to ask. 

‘*L am here,” said one of those dark figures, in a timid and 
tearful voice; and at once he went up to ber. 

“ There's a few things here that your aunt and your cous 
in have sent out to you,” said he, “‘and I am sure you will 
be glad of them, for the night is so wet. Yes, indeed, now,” 
he went on, ‘‘ you must take off your shawl, and I will put 
it over iny arm—and here isa dry one. And here is a muf- 
fler to go round your neck, and a pair of mittens for your 
hands. For you must not think they were forgetting you— 
neither Mrs. Maclean nor Jessie would be likely to do that--” 

“Lam far aweh from my own home,” the girl said, with a 
sob 

‘Oh, yes, yes,” said he, in a kindly fashion, ‘‘ but you are 
going to another home, and a very friendly home. They 
could not come out to you; but they let me bring these 
thing. out.to you; and | am glad to find that matters are no 
worse. For we will soon have you on board the lighter now, 
and you will be quite safe.” 

In common circumstances he was inordinately shy with 
women; but this poor creature was quite supine and helpless; 
and in her eyes—those beautiful Highland eyes—large, dark 
blue, with raven-black lashes—there were piteous tears. He 
treated her as if she were a child. By the aid of the nearest 
lamp, he got out these dry wraps, and substituted them for 
her clinging wet shawl; he made her put the muffler round 
her neck, and the mittens on her hands; and then he said: 

‘Now maybe we will get away in the next boat—or at 
Jeast you will, And mind your footing. Do not move on 
the sea-weed. Do not move until you find that your feet are 
on the limpets.” As if it were necessary to teach a West 
Highland girl how to cross a slippery rock! 

However, they struggled along and reached the water's 
edge, and, by favor of Mr. Stewart, Allan was allowed to ac- 
company his half-cousin, or quarter-cousin, in the next boat 
returning to the Firefly. He talked to her a litle, to give 
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He assisted her to get into the plunging and 


her courage. 
rolling lighter; and there be guided her aft, and procured 
for her a warm and comfortable seat by the boiler, himself 
standing by her side, so as not to take up room. And then 
he would have her partake of the liitle delicacies that Jess 
Maclean had sent out for her; but she only shook her head; 
and he was not im unate. 

Of a sudden she looked up timorously. 

‘Have you the Gaelic?” she asked. 

i Indeed I have!” said he, answering her in that tongue: 

Instantly a grateful light leaped to her eyes; and at the 
same moment, somehow or other, she put out her hand, and 
touched his hand, as if thereby she was recognizing some 
bond or current of sympathy between them. It wasa trifling 
little action, perhaps quite involuntary and inadvertent, and 
meaning nothing at all; but it thrilled bim strangely. 

**1t is my thanks to you,” said she, now speaking in Gae- 
lic—and she had a shy and softly modulated voice. ‘It’s 
not every one that would be so kind to a stranger.” 

** But you are no stranger,” said the young school-master, 
in an encouraging way. “For it is many a time I have 
heard the Macleans speak of you; and besides, I am myself 
a relative of yours, though not of the same name.” 

And thereupon, to beguile the weary time of waiting, he 
began and gave her a few particulars about himself, and 
about his relations with the Macleans, and about their ways 
and modes of life. She did not respond much; but she 
mutely regarded him now and again. Indeed, it seemed as 
if it was not necessary for her to answer him; her eyes did 
all that; they were the most wonderful eyes—it was not 
merely that they were beautiful with a mystic and pathetic 
beauty, but they appeared capable of saying anything, with- 
out a word pe to from her lips. For the most part, how- 
ever, her expression was grave and diffident, as she looked 
at him from time to time, and listened. 

And at last all the passengers--the captain, mate, and 
most of the crew were remaining by the stranded steamer— 
had been rescued from their perilous position and conveyed 
on board the Firefly ; the blades of the’screw began to slash 
into the tumbling waves, and the vessel moved slowly for- 
ward. No farther adventure befell them until they were 
all safely landed on Duntroone quay—a sorely wet and be- 
draggled little assemblage ; and although it was now about 
one o'clock in the morning, there were plenty of anxious 
friends and relatives waiting to receive and welcome them. 
And Mrs. Maclean and Jess would fain have had Allan Hen- 
derson come into the house and sit down with them at the 
cheerful and hospital board that had been prepared for the 
entertainment of their cousin from the outer isles. But he 
refused. For some time back he had been drenched to the 
skin; the only thing now for him was to speed away home 
and get to bed. As for the drying of his clothes—well, they 
woflid have to take their chance; there was no means of 
making up a fire at this hour in these poor lodgings. 


Cuapter VI. 
THE DAY AFTER. 


NExT morning opened tranquil and serene; a few flakes of 
saffron cloud that hung high in the heavens hardly moved 
through the clear expanse. .The mists were slowly risiag 
from Mull and Morven, the hill-sides revealing themselves 
in hues of ethereal rose-gray, the snow-sprinkled peaks not 
yet visible. From the eastern skies, just over the early 
smoke of Duntroone, the golden light of the dawn went 
level across the bay, and touched the tall spars and the hulls 
of the vessels moored at Ardenirive, and shone warm along 
thé olive-green slopes of Kerrara; while a small red-sailed 
boat, coming home from the cod-fishing, made i's appearance 
at the point, creeping along through the steel-blue rippling 
sen. 

And perhaps it was to refresh his eyes with these more 
beautiful colors, after the black visions of the night—or 
perhaps it was, more practically, to see what the sun could 
do in the way of drying his outer garments—that Allan 
Henderson, before beginning his daily round in the Board 
School, strolled away round by the quays, and then made 
up for his favorite plateau on the top of the Gallows Hill. 
And truly it was a very different scene that now met his 
eyes. Last night the solitary and commanding feature.in 
all the formless gloom was the bold and steady glare of 
Lismore light-house; now Lismore light-house was an insig- 
nificant little gray object, away at the end of the long, low, 
green island; while the important things were the ranges 
of the mountains, velvet-soft in their dappled colors, with 
faint cloud-shadows here and there—the wide culm spaces 
of the sea, trembling in pale and liquid azure, with one 
vivid red spot of a painted beacon at Kerrara Point—the 
ivied castle on its picturesque rock—the wintry woods of 
green pine and brown larch—the sunlight glinting cheer- 
fully on this or that window in the town—the broad sweep 
of the bay, with a scarlet-funnelled steamer, from this lofty 
pinnacle looking a mere mite of a thing, coming slowly 
through the blue, with a touch of white at its bows, A fair 
picture—shining, reposeful, benign; no lurid and ghastly 
vision of the night, with black phantasms huddled together 
on a cruel rock, the sombre heavens hurling wind waa rain 
at them, the roar and whirl of the unseen surge all around 
them. 

Yet it was to that darker vision, and to the incidents con- 
nected with it, that his mind would return, with a singular 
and incomprehensible fascination. He gazed abroad upon 
this wide-stretching and placid panorama with eyes that 
beheld not. A new element—a perturbing element—had 
entered into his existence; something he did not understand; 
something nevertheless powerful enough to thrust into the 
back ground all his ordinary hopes and ambitions and anx- 
ieties, his restless speculations, his heroic or despondent 
forecasts as to the future. What was this new force, then, 
that threatened to upset the whole tenor of his life—dis- 
tracted as that had already sufficiently been? He knew not; 
or he would not confess; or he feared tothink. Happily he 
could turn his back on the enigma; and was even compelled 
to do so; for yonder in the town, overlooking the squalid 

layground, stood the dingy gray building where his day's 
abor was shortly to begin. And so, with his brows knit, 
and his head thrown a little further forward than usual, the 
school-master strode away down from this wooded hill; and 
erelong. in that depressing and murmuring room, he had 
once more taken up his unloved toil. 

It was some hours thereafter, it was about mid-day, that 
Lauchie MacIntyre awoke to find himself in a disused hay- 
loft attached to the distillery. How he had come thither on 
the preceding night he knew not, nor was there any one to 
tell him. But that was a minor question; for it is to be 
imagined that as the shoemaker now sat up and looked 
about him, there was no more sick and penitent man, bodily 
and mentally sick and sorry, in all the three kingdoms. 
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Where had he been?—what had he done?—what money had 
he spent?—nay, what had become of his companion, Red 
Murdoch? Red Murdoch, who ought to have gone ashore 
at Tobermory, but would come on to Salen ; and again, 
after Salen—well, after Salen it was difficult to say anything 
avout Red Murdoch; he seemed to have vanished away in 
®& mysterious manner, Then there was the young girl, 
Barbara Maclean—and here Long Lauchie’s conscience be- 
came filled with a vague alarm—what had become of her?— 
what had he done with her ?—whither had she, too, disap- 
peared? He had a dim recollection of her at some point fh 
the Sound of Mull—for the steward had come to ask about 
some tea for her; perhaps, indeed, the steward had looked 
after her when the Sanda arrived at Duntroone? All the 
same, as these remorseful pangs kept urging him, it would 
be better for him to go along to Mrs. Maclean’s, just to see 
how the land might lie. 

He rose to his feet with a prolon sigh that was almost 
a groan; and, with his ten trembling fingers acting as an 
ineffectual brush, he tried to remove from his sodden r- 
ments the too evident traces of his having passed the night 
on an unswept floor. Then he left the loft, and with shaky 
knees descended the flight of wooden steps—fortunately 
there was no one about. Finally, summoning to him such 
air of confidence as he could command, he passed along the 
main street until he came to Mrs. Maclean’s shop, which he 
entered. 

‘I hope you are very well the day, Mrs. Maclean,” said 
he, rather nervously. 

** Oh, yes, indeed ” said the widow, with her accustomed 
cheerfulness, ‘And you yourself? But you are not look- 
ing quite so well. Come —. in and sit down—” 

** No, no, thank you,” said he, shrinking back from the 
possibility of meeting strangers. 

** There's no one in,” said she. 
has gohe over to the house.” 

Thus assured, he stepped into the little parlor, and she 
followed him, leaving the door a bit open, in case a customer 
should appear. 

‘It’s little wonder you sliould be looking not quite so 
well,” she continued, ‘‘after such a night as last night. 
And you'll just take a little drop of something.” With 
which she went to the cupboard. : 

Now the very soul of Laushie was crying aloud and in 
— for a glass of whiskey; but sternly he held up his 
hand. 

“No, Mrs. Maclean,” said he, ‘‘I’ll no touch it. I wouldna 
touch a drop. It’s a terrible bad thing, whiskey. It’s the 
very curse and ruin of the country. If I was having my 
way I would shut up every public-house in the kingdom; 
ay, and I would have every distiller put intodjile. Aw, it’s 
the duvvle’s own servant, is the whiskey; und I’m not 
thinking mich of any man that would have anything to do 
with the duvvle’s servant.” 

All the same, she put the decanter and the glass on the 
table, though she did not press him further. 

‘*And have you got your things come ashore from the 
wreck?” she asked. 

He looked up, in a dazed and yet cautiously inquiring 
manner. 

“Ay; the wreck?” he said. 

Had there been a wreck, then? And was that the cause 
of Barbara Maclean’s vanishing into the unknown? But 
here was her aunt sitting quite sprightly and content! And 
himself? if there had been a wreck, how was he come safely 
here? 

‘It must have been a fearful time for you,” the widow 
continued, unheeding. ‘‘ And how the captain managed to 
put the Sanda on to the Lady Rock just passes compre 
hension; that’s what every one is saying—” 

**Was the Sanda on a rock?’ he demanded, in a bewil- 
dered fashion. 

Happily she mistook the question. 

“ Oh, yes, she’s on the rock still—the high tide has not 
moved her. But who knows how long she'll be there, if 
any rough weather comes? And they’re saying that if she 
had struck the rock a few yards to the left, she would not 
have held at all, but would have gone straight to the botton). 
I cannot make it out—for there was no such dreadful bad 
weather. It was bad weather enough,” continued the widow, 
‘“‘that you had out in the west, so I am hearing; and a bad 
day for the funeral—with such a long way from the house 
to the seminary.” 

** Oh, yes, indeed,” said the shoemaker, quickly, for here 
he was on firmer ground. ‘‘ Terrible bad weather; aw, ter- 
rible bad weather; and as you say, Mrs. Maclean, a long 
way from the house to the cemetery; and mebbe there was 
a little drinking; for it is not easy to put that down yet, 
espaycially in the islands. No, not easy; until we have a 
branch of the Rechabites in every fullage; and then we'll 
succced—ay, we'll succeed yet; ob, ay, ay; the whiskey 
traffic must be put down, or a chidgement will come on the 
kintry—” 

A customer entered the shop, and Mrs. Maclean left the 
parlor. The moment her back was turned Long Lauchic, 
overcome by the tragic temptation of the opportunity, 
hastily seized the decanter, with tremulous fingers poured 
out _—- of whiskey, and gulped it down. hen she re- 
turned he was beginning to feel a bit reassured; if only now 
he could find out what had become of the young lass Bar- 
bara. 

“Mrs. Maclean,” said he, tentatively, ‘‘ it was a bad night 
for a wreck, was it not? very wet and uncomfortable—in- 
deed, I’m feeling my clothes a wee thing damp even now—” 

‘*And will you not take a drop of the whiskey, then, 
Lauchlan?” said the widow, considerately. 

“* Aw, Mrs. Maclean,” said the shoemaker, with great so- 
lemnity, ‘‘ that you could propose such a thing, and me - 
telling you that whiskey was the curse of the kintry! Y 


‘‘ Not even Jessie—Jessie 


ou 
have a bad opinion of me if you think I would be touching 
any such thing! Assure’s death, I would sooner walk bare- 
foot to the top of Ben Cruachan than drink a glass of 
whiskey. But as I was saying, it was a coarse night—and 
—and the wreck—ay, at the wreck, now—that young lass, 
your niece—I hope she had ang | round her-—’ 

‘Oh, well, indeed,” said Mrs. Maclean, ‘‘the bundle that 
Allan Henderson, the school-master, took out to her, was 
useful enough, no doubt. And it was a friendly thing of 
the lad to do, seeing that she was a stranger to him. Ob, 
yes, he is a good lad, he is a kind-hearted Jad, is Allan, 
though he is very stiff-necked, and proud, and ill to manage 
at times. And when he brought her ashore last night—or 
rather this morning—and when he brought ber up to the 
house, he would not come in—no—the stubborn chiel that 
he is— but he half promised to look in and see us this 
evening.” 

Here, indeed, was welcome news; he began to feel the 
world more solid beneath his feet. 








** Well, it’s very glad I am to hear that your niece has not 
suffered anything from the shipwreck,” Lauchie ventured 
to say, as he rose to take his departure. ‘I was looking 
after her as well as I could—ay—but when there is a wreck 
—a wreck is a bad thing—a wreck is a terrible bad thing 
—a man would forget what his own brother was like 
when there’s so mavy running backwards and forwards and 
makkin’a noise. And now | must be going home, for they'll 
be wondering at not seeing me abl this time.” 

It was an unfortunate ctestesien: 

** Were you not home last night, Lauchlan?”’ the widow 
said, her eyes attracted to his clothes, which still showed 
traces of the hay-loft. 

He hesitated. 

“* Well, well—not exactly,” said he. ‘I had to pass the 
night with a friend. He was very seeck; and he wanted 
me to sit up with him. And I was sitting up with him.” 

She held the door open for him to pass. 

** You'll not take a dram?” said she, finally. 


**No, no,” he made answer, shaking his head. ‘‘No. It 


would be a bad encouragement for ithers. There’s no sich 
things as that for me.” And therewithal he said good-by, 
and left the shop, and got out into the open day, his eyes 
blinking at the stronger light. And perhaps he did go home. 

Meanwhile Jess, in her gentle and almost motherly way, 
had taken under ber charge the solitary creature who had 
been confided to their care; and very glad was she to find 
that her cousin had suffered but little from her recent ex- 
periences; no doubt the island-nurtured frame of the girl 
was pretty well used to cold and wet and considerable spells 
of fasting. Moreover, Barbara Maclean did not at all 
appear to be too grievously overwhelmed by her bereave- 
ment; she hardly ever referred to her father or the funeral; 
at the present moment, in truth, she seemed mostly con- 
cerned about the wooden chest, which contained all her little 
belongings, and which bad been left on board the Sanda. 

‘But you are sure to get it to-day, Barbara,” Jess said, in 
her persuasive tones. ‘ The lighter is bringing everything 
ashore from the wreck, and they will send your box up to 
you. And in the mean time here are my things, and you 
are welcome to choose just whatever you like.” 

The large dark blue pathetic eyes of the girl had been 
drawn to the two white strips that terminated Jess’s sleeves. 

** Would you lend me a pair of cuffs like them?” said she, 
rather slowly, for her English was not fluent. ‘‘I was never 
seeing such beautiful ironing. And do you wear cuffs like 
that all through the week, and every day in the week?” 

**Why not?” said Jess, with a laugh. ‘‘I iron them my- 
self. But 1 will give you a far nicer pair of cuffs than chese, 
Barbara; yes, and a set of tortoise-shell sleeve-links. For, 

ou see, Allan Henderson, that brought you home last night, 
he is coming in this evening, and perhaps Mr. McFadyen, a 
friend of ours, as well; and you must be looking very nice 
and smart. And 1 am sure you will give a word of thanks 
to Allan for his kindness of last night. He is rather a shy 
and proud and sensitive lad, and not caring to say much for 
himself before strangers; and a word of thanks would please 
him; I am sure of that. Mind this, Barbara, it is not every 
one that Mr. Stewart would have allowed to go out with 
him in the lighter; so you were fortunate to have some one 
to look after you on such a night.” 

For a second the beautiful eyes of the girl—that seemed 
to say so much, even when they were really saying nothing 
at all—were raised to her companion’s face; but presently 
she had withdrawn them, inattentive. 

“Will you be going out now, Jessie?” said she. ‘‘ And 
will you walk down to the quay, until I see if my box is 
come over from the wreck?” 

Jess at once and good-naturedly assented ; they made such 
trifling preparations ss were necessary, and in a short space 
of time the two cousins were passing along the main street 
of Duntrooue 

(To we ConTINUFD.) 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
TABLE-TALK, 


a is astonishing how little good “ talk” one hears in soci- 
ety. Personalities are freely indulged in, and the latest 
scandals eagerly discussed, but that isall. A débutante once 
reported the conversation she heard at her first ball. She 
was asked if she had read the story which was then most 
popular in a notorious paper, the name of which she had 
never even heard; and she was also told that no one with 
any claim to respectability lived in a rented house. If one 
overhears at the opera, as unfortunately one must, the very 
audible talk carried on with great rapidity and without ces- 
sation in the adjoining boxes, one seldom hears anything 
worth listening to, and it would be infinitely pleasanter to 
be able to enjoy the music, which under the circumstances 
js impossible. At dinners the same rapid talk predominates. 
When it is not stupid it is apt to be vulgar, and the stories 
told are too “‘ Frenchy” for young folks’ ears. It is consid- 
ered *‘ bad form” in society to be serious or to be in earnest, 
and any one who has a hobby or a fad, never mind what it 
may be, is frowned upon until he is almost ashamed of his 
own enthusiasm. 

The art of conversation needs to be cultivated, and that 
this need is felt, and that there is a move being made in the 
right direction, is evident from the fact that teachers are 
seeing the necessity for it, and have organized classes in 
which girls are taught to discuss topics of interest, and are 
also encouraged to tell anecdotes in a concise way. This, 
of course, is very difficult, and almost impossible for many 

rsons to accomplish, but in trying to require it som at 
east learn how to appreciate a good story when they hear 
one; and, after all, to be an intelligent, sympathetic listener 
is a great gift. One often hears it said, *‘I can’t find time 
to read, I'm so buay every minute of the day.” 

How can the speaker be expected, therefore, to talk intel- 
ligently? A young girl of eighteen, who had been educated 
in foreign schools entirely, asked her aunt, on the first occa- 
sion upon which she had to entertain some young men 
callers, to give her some ‘‘ topics of conversation.” This, to 
an American girl, would seem strange enough, for whatever 
eise she can do, she can always talk fast enough, whether 
what she says has any point to it ornot. It would be quite 
as well to talk a little less, and to say something worth hear- 


ing. 

To keep one’s self sufficiently well informed in the general 
news of the day, to know at least the names and authors of 
new books, to read the theatrical and musical criticisms in 
some good pres, aud to go, if possible, to the picture exhi- 
bitions, will give one a little start in the right direction. 


This is easily done. and requires only a little time. During 
the half-hour when ove is resting before dinner one can 
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glance through a single paper, at least. Some energetic and 
thorough women always keep a book or journal or magazine 
on their dressing-tables, so as not to lose any time even while 
they are performing their toilets. One young woman 
learns a verse of poetry every day ; another reads French for 
an hour aloud; and some, who are so fortunate as to have the 
luxury of a lady’s-maid or a hair-dresser, read aloud, thus 
giving to their attendant a chance for a profitable and plea- 
sant hour. Conversation need not be pedantic to be good ; 
and women must be careful how they state opinions, although 
they should have them, and be prepared to say why they have 
them if they are asked. An amusing incident occurred at a 
dinner not long since when anecdotes were being told. _ Mr. 
Irving was telling what he prefaced by saying was one of 
the funniest stories he ever heard. He had got well along in 
the narration of it, when he happened to glance at k 
Twain, who was sitting directly opposite him. Divining 
somehow from Mr. Clemens’s expression that the anecdote 
had a peculiar interest for him, the great actor said, ‘* Did 
you ever hear the tale before?” With a quiet twinkle in his 
eye Mr. Clemens replied, with his usual slow manner of 
speech, “ pete , 1 reckon I have. I was the author of 
that story myself !” 

The telling of funny stories is a dangerous exper’ nent in 
this country, where there are certain persons who nave the 
chronology of jokes at their fingers’ ends, and to whom there 
is nothing new under the sun. One of our noted women 
writers, who has exceptional wit and wonderfully vivid im- 
agination, tells a story remarkably well, but at a large din- 
ner in London, where she captivated the men seated near 
her by her eloquence and her originality, the women only 
sat and stared in silence, and one of them was heard to say 
after dinner to a friend that she thought it extremely un- 
becoming for a woman to talk so much. Another thing 
which one observes, or, rather, which strikes one most 
unpleasantly, is our high-pitched voices. At a woman’s 
luncheon or tea the noise is almost deafening. It would 
be easy enough to speak in a lower key and slowly, and 
certainly it would give much more emphasis to whatever 
was said. One very successful woman, who is noted as 
an organizer, and who can always carry out any scheme 
which she undertakes, has a phenomenally sweet low voice, 
which she never raises even in her most earnest moments. 
A voice, too, is so indicative of character, one soon learns 
to expect but superficial work from a woman with a thin, 
silly voice. 

Our manners at the table are quite as important as the 
food provided for our guests. A lady, the word being used 
advisedly, is known by her gentle bearing and her consid- 
eration of the feelings of others. She is always a good lis- 
tener, and never bores her neighbor with long tales of her 
own domestic troubles and vexations. It is clearly the duty 
of a guest to make herself as agreeable as she can when she 
is dining with friends. If she lapses into silence, and gives 
up to the mood of the moment, she is likely to become very 
stupid. One should be at one’s best, and try to draw out 
the best in one’s neighbors. Sometimes it is a very hard 
matter to make conversation; but there is no individual in 
the world who cannot talk on some one subject, and by a 
little effort one may be able to hit that subject. Men, as a 
rule, like to be listened to, and a clever woman can easily 
draw a man out, so that he thanks his hostess in his heart 
for a most delightful evening. There isn’t a man in the 
world who would get the slightest atom of amusement or 
pleasure from hearing Mrs. A—— tell of how Charlie had 
the whooping-cough, and what a dreadful time she was hav- 
ing with her cook. He would neither be amused, nor would 
he try to conceal his boredom. On the other hand, a wo- 
man smilingly and sympathetically listens to her neighbor, 
who talks for an hour about horses, of which she knows no- 
thing. He, however, is sublimely unconscious that she is 
not more interested in horseflesh than in anything else in 
the world. And so we women would do wal to post our- 
selves in these various subjects, which men are prone to dis- 
cuss, so that at least we may know what they are talking 
about, and be able to respond with some degree of intelli- 
gence, if we wish to make ourselves agreeable in their so- 
ciety. SPECTATOR. 


SOME RESULTS. 


Si say that good will come from the present financial 
depression that will mark progress is apparently to 
draw on the imagination without reason. But good will 
come. The first good will be the more intimate knowledge 
of the several classes. 

Those who have money to give will know, as they never 
knew before, the limitations of the wage-earning classes, 
skilled and unskilled; they will realize the conditions that 
mark the difference in this strata between comfort and dis- 
comfort, ease and suffering , they will learn the burden of 
rent that bears no relation to the accommodation it brings. 

The wage-earner will know, as nothing but the present 
financial condition could make him know, the feeling of the 
rich man toward his class. He will realize that the fight, 
passive or active, between capital and labor is not personal, 
not between man and man, but that it is the result of com- 
petition between factory and factory, corporation and cor- 
poration. 

It is not too optimistic to’prophesy that this revelation of 
capital and labor to each other will evolve new relations 
between them, based on a knowledge of the brotherhood of 
humanity ; the suffering borne with dignity and patience, 
the generosity that almost threatens lavishness, has brought 
the day when capital and labor see each other as men. The 
capnot, after this experience, array themselves against eac 
other as employers and employed with the same bitter- 
ness; the memory of this winter will narrow the dividing 
lines; they will see themselves not free men, but the shuttle- 
cocks tossed in the market.. Both will seek for a sounder 
basis of exchange. They will know, as never before, the 
interdependence, the absolute band that holds them togeth- 
er. In prosperity they were too ofien enemies; adversity 
has made them friends. 

Good will come in the administration of charities. Or- 
ganizations will be forced to co-operate for moral and finan- 
cial reasons, Private individuals will hereafter investigate 
more closely before giving money, whether to individuals 
or organizations. This investigation will mean increase of 
knowledge. The knowledge of men, and the conditions 
that control them, mean a broadening of the mental hori- 
zon, an enlargement of the sympathies. 

Good, not evil, will be the fruit of this winter's experience 
for rich and poor. Bitterness will not grow under the gen- 
erous opening of the rich man’s purse and intelligence. In- 
difference caunot exist where there is activity. 

Lituiay A. Betts. 
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Miss Evizasetu Patmer Peanopy, whose strong benig- 
nant face was long familiar in social and educational assem- 
blies, died January 8d at her Lome in Jamaica Plain, near 
Bostou. Her life had been dedicated to the advancement of 
the race, and she enjoyed the distinction of having opened 
the first kindergarten in Boston. In 1877 she organized the 





THE LATE MISS PEABODY. 
From a Photograph by F. Gutekunst Co, 


American Froebel Union, and after its incorporation she be- 
came its first president. During her long career she wrote 
and published a number of useful books, and as a public 
speaker she was winning and popular. Miss Peabody’s sis- 
ter Sophia was the wife of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and her 
sister Mary was Mrs. Horace Mann. fa 

—Mrs. Charles Laflore, of the Chickasaw Nation, who died 
recently, was said in her youth to be the most beautiful wo 
man in the five civilized tribes. She was kin to ex-Governor 
Guy and ex-Governor Harris, of that Nation, and was at the 
time of her death, in the Indian Territory, the wife of the 
chief of the Indian police. SN 

—The large house in Massachusetts Avenue in Washing- 
ton which has been leased by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Nelson 
Page at $10,000 a year was built by the late Colonel Nevins, 
of Boston, who died shortly before its completion. Until 
taken by Mr. Page it had never been occupied. 

—Probably the first Chinese woman in this country to wish 
to qualify herself as a nurse and doctor is Cy Yoke, of San 
Francisco. When a baby she was sold by her parenis in 
China to highbinders, and by them brought to the United 
States. She was early taken charge of by the Methodist 
Mission, was raised and educated at a mission home, and 
has for the past three years supported herself by nursing 
among the Chinese. She feels so keenly her lack of know- 
ledge in her chosen work that she is desirous of studying first 
in a nurses’ training-schoo) and afterwards at a medical col- 
lege. The chief difficulty in her way is the opposition of 
the other pupils in the nurses’ school, some of whom object 
to having a Chinese girl room with them, eat with them, and 
meet them on a plane of eo The final decision in the 
matter rests with the board of lady managers. 

—Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin will be the guest of the 
Woman’s University Club at an afternoon tea to be held on 
Saturday, meaty 27th, in their rooms at the Berkeley La- 
dies’ Athletic Club. Many ladies have been invited to meet 

ifted and popular writer. 
ae ueen Victoria has recently been more honored than 
gauied by the gift from the Sultan of Zanzibar of a lion, 
a lioness, and two cubs. ; 

—The average earnings of a seamstress in France are said 
to be fifty cents a day, and even the most skilled of them 
seldom receive more than seventy-five cents for a day’s work. 

—A chair to be known as the Emily Sanford Professor- 
ship of English Literature is to be established at Yale Col- 
lege with the $70,000 left for that purpose by the late Judge 

edward Coke Billings. 

—n Josiah M. Fiske has enrolled the name of her late 
husband among the founders of Barnard College by the gift 
of $5000. The other givers who have numbered themse! ves 
among the founders by the bestowal of a like sum are Mrs, 
Esther Herrmann, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. James J. Goodwin, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Jacob A. Schiff, and James Talcott. 

—The late Francis. Parkman was a deep and diligent stu- 
dent of horticulture, and was one of the first Americans to 
cultivate roses upon scientific principles. His example is 
said to have done more than that of perhaps any other man 
to raise the standard of rose-growing in America to its pres- 
ent excellence. Mr. Parkman had the charge of the first 
collection of plants ever sent to this country from Japan ; 
he was also one of the first Americans to grow herbaceous 
plants; and he paid especial attention to the improvement 
of lilies by cross-breeding, developing among others the 

ilium parkmannt. 5 
m —The daughters of the Princess of Wales are much inter- 
ested in curios and bibelots, and their collection includes 
specimens from all parts of the world. They take pride in 
decorating their own rooms. 

—Mrs. Lily Buckner Belknap, the daughter of General 
Simon Bolivar Belknap, first a soldier in the Mexican war 
and later a Confederate officer, was buried at Louisville, 
Kentucky, the last day of the year, with military honors. 
She was regularly enlisted in the Confederate army when 
she was a child two years old, and was the pet and darling 
of the company to which she belonged. Her name was on 
the roll, and she responded to it with the other soldiers 
whenever she could be present. The officers of the Louis- 
ville Legion attended the funeral in full uniform, the color- 
corps was present with a stand of colors lately presented to 
them by Mrs. Belknap, and at the close of the exercises the 
bugler stepped to the hend of the grave and sounded “taps, 
the call to rest that is always blown over a soldier's grave. 
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YOUNG LADIES’ GOWNS AND BODICES. 


IGHT grayish-green velveteen relieved by bands of white 

4 cloth is the material of the odd little gown Fig.1. The 
skirt is bordered with two folds of white cloth, each headed 
by a double piping of the dress material, and a belt to cor- 
respond finishes the top. The blouse waist has pointed cloth 
tabs coming from the white collar-band down the shoulder. 
and caught with a pearl button to the full sleeve puff, and 
similar shorter tabs are at the middle of the front and back. 

Fig. 2 is a dark blue hop-sacking gown, the skirt of which 
is made with a round yoke, to which the part below is at 
tached in box pleats, headed by a black moiré ribbon sash 
that is caught with passementerie plaques, and hangs in a 
long sash bow on the right side. At the back of the skirt two 
box pleats fall from the waist down. The blouse waist is box- 
pleated on a fitted lining, with a round blue velvet yoke 
ubove, banded with rows of black moss trimming. A fold 
ed moiré belt is fastened with a double heading at the back 
The sleeve is very full, and is stitched in flat box pleats at 
the shoulder aud wrist. It has a narrow rolled velvet cuff. 





























Fig. 5.—Ciota House 
WaAlIsT. 


Fig. 8.—FRont oF 
Youne Graw’'s Dress, 
Fra. 3 


The young girl's 
dress, Fig 3, is of 
green and black 
crossbarred wool. A 
broad fold of dark 
green velvet is 
around the skirt, 
edged with a row 
of braid top and 
bottom. The short 
waist, which is put 
on over the skirt, 
has a square guimpe 
and high collar-band 
of velvet, and velvet 
forearms to the puff 
ed_ sleeves The 
sleeves are sur 
mounted by square 
cornered epaulettes, 
which are edged 
with braid, the braid 
being extended 
along the front and 
back to the lower 
edge. 

The blouse Fig. 4, 
which is fastened at 
the back, is of sage 
green silk shot with 
pink, combined with 
plain pink silk. The 
gathered body is 
composed of alter 
nate bands of green 
and pink silk, con 
nected by rows of 
silk feather -stitch 
ing. A double ruffle 
of the shot silk 
forms a short 
basque, headed by a 
soft belt. A ruche 
lined with pink fin 
ishesthe neck. The 
sleeves are full 
puffs of the shot silk 
above striped fore 
arms. 

The blouse Fig. 5 
is of brown cloth 
trimmed with waved 
black mohair braid 
It is made on a fitted 
lining, and is gath 
ered in slightly at 
the front and back 
of the waist. A 
band of cloth edged 
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Fig. 1.—Viiveteen Gown.—[See Fig. 9.] 
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Fig. 4.—Hovuse Waist or SiLK in Two CoLors 


with braid on both sides forms the collar and belt and trims 
the middle of the frout. The deep round collarette is cut 
in broad scallops, which are edged with braid. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 52. 


7“ subject ox this design is the Eschscholtzia or Califor 

nia poppy. The design as given is a border with a cor- 
ner, and can be indefinitely repeated; the forms can also be 
used singly, or combined in various ways. A pretty deco- 
ration for the end of a bureau scarf is formed by repeating 
the corner on both sides of the other form. The plant is 
represented very much as it grows—a whorl of leaves with 
buds and blossoms from the centre—and this seminatural 
treatment suggests working it in its natural colors, which 


Fig. 2.—Sackine Gown wirn Morré Sasu. 


[See Figs. 6 and 7.] 
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are a bright golden yellow for the flowers, and a frosty 
green for the foliage. The lacelike divisions of the leaf 
orm a very beautiful delicate tracery. It is to be worked 
solidly with silks. 


OUR OWN. 


be is a common complaint that lives are dull and uninter 
esting, void of incident, and objectless. The number of 
people whose lives are tragical is much smaller than the 
number whose lives are stupid. 

George Macdonald says, somewhere, that ‘‘ any life which 
can be lived is interesting.” For, he goes on to explain, 
the great point is to be interested in our own lives. This is 
certainly true. It is an immense gain to have a lively in 
terest in whatever may be our duty to do. To like to live 
our own lives gives us increased force in living them. The 
life-story of each one of us is different from that of any 
other in the world, and to read the story with a keen expec 
tation of what is going to be in the next chapter helps 
greatly to lift the humdrum every-day events out of the 
region of the prosaic. 

But suppose“incident” 
fails to come, and the 
heart grows weary of 
monotony? The old pro- 
verb tells us, ‘‘ Advent- 
ures are to the advent- 
urous.” To expect in- 
cidents is to invite them, 
and the first step is to 
create incidents in the 





Bick Or SACKING 
Gown, Fie. 2. 


Fig. 6 





Fig. 7.—SLEEVE 0: 
SaAcKING Gown, Fia. 2 


Fig. 9.—FRront oF 
VELVETEEN GOWN, 
Fic 


common 
daily life. 
So it is well to be 
gin by putting en 
ergy, determination, 
and sympathy into 
the smaller duties, of 
which the most com- 
monplace life is full. 
The thing which is 
dull when done list- 
lessly, and in a per 
funclory manner of 
ten becomes a plea- 
sure when done with 
a hearty will. ‘‘Some- 
thing else” is always 
waiting to follow the 
first finished action, 
the heartiness is a 
magnet which surely 
draws ‘' something 
else” towards it, be- 
cause it is truc that 
as fast as we devel 
op one possibility 
two more are opened 
to us. We discover 
that fact almost in- 
stantly. Then our 
astonishment at the 
discovery is only 
equalled by our sur- 
prise that we did not 
try the method soon 
er. The possibilities 
of our lives are so 
infinite that it ap- 
pears strange people 
do not get more out 
of their lives than 
they do—more plea- 
sure, more satisfac- 
tion, more good. 
There are people 
who, feeling that 
their own lives are 
bare and purposeless, 
get occupation and 
amusement in inves- 
tigating the affairs of 
others, These are 
the people we call 
‘*gossips.” We say 
of them that they 
have vo affairs of 
their own, so they 


things of 


Fig. 3.—Youne Grru’s Dress. 
[See Fig. 8.] 























must needs engage in other people’s. But 
do we not often mistake the cause for the 
effect? The reason their own lives are de- 
void of interest to them is that they exhaust 
their energies and abilities on the lives of 
other people, leaving none to create affairs 
of their own. Now, when we impoverish 
ourselves so in the affairs of others, with no 
aim or excuse beyond passing amusement, 
we lessen the dignity of our own lives, and 
make them of small account. Our lives 
were given us to make the most of, and the 
plainest and quietest will richly repay the 
effort and study of its possessor. 


MR. CURTIS'S LEISURE. 
T= Easy Chair may still linger in the 
library, but the mood of the Easy Chair 
has too largely abandoned the mind. Mr. 
Curtis’s essays in 16mo. volumes enforce the 
difference between their manner of thought 
and the manner in which they will be most of- 
ten read. These small books, pocket volumes, 
with clear print and broad margins, suggest 
inevitably, reading done at odd moments be- 
tween stations on the elevated road; or if the 
realer is greedy of hurried luxuries, the 
little book will be braced —— the dish of 
fruit at the lunch table, and perused during 
the meal, to fall into the cup of coffee at the 
close. ‘This sort of starved haste very well 
suits certain breathless essays and crisp tales, 
outlines of adventure and of hypnotic sug- 
gestion, a farce made for a moment's smile, 
or a fancy too light to be detained by the 
thought, but it does not suit the large leisure 
of Mr. Curtis's mind 
Leisure, not by any means an idleness, for 
he lived in and upto a busy age. But he did 
not live down to it. His was repose beneath 
activity. Wecannot fancy his thought rush- 
ing to its conclusion, or swayed violently by 
a new doctrine, or subservient to a modern 
indifference to morals and manners, any more 
than we can fancy Emerson tremulous with 
the excitement of a stock exchange. ‘‘ What 
is excellent as God lives is permanent,” 
was as much Curtis's motto as Emerson’s, 
even if the leisure of the latter was more 
the leisure “‘of the Andes and of Ararat.” 
Emerson can scarcely be conceived as in 
touch with a generation that bristles with 
indignation at the thought that a distance 
now covered in twelve minutes might be 
covered in eight—four precious minutes 
wasted, in which a banker might have been 
interviewed, a broker consulted, passage on 
a steamer engaged! Yet it is to this genera- 
tion that the silvery notes of Curtis spoke, 
persuading its attention. His sympathy and 
insight might be freely spent upon affairs, 
but in his writing the charm lay in the im- 
pression given of ample time in the writer's 
mind for learning and reflection and virtue. 
Almost we imagine his nature the answer to 
Arnold's questioning 
“Who can see the green earth any more 
As she was seen by the sources of Time? 
Who imagines her fleids as they la 
In the sunshine, anworn by the plongh ?” 
Could Mr. Curtis have lived to visit the 
Columbian Exposition he would have found 
calm and repose in that vision of beauty 
floating across the century, where others 
wearied mind and body in an unguided chase 
after novelty—anxious, in vulgar truth, to 
get the worth of their money. We fancy 
him drifting down the fair lagoon as he 
drifted down the Nile, as he strolled from 
his doorway to the Staten Island station, al- 
ways at leisure to receive the best influences 
from nature and from map. 
“'Tis bat another dead, 
Ali you can say is valid,” 
writes Austen Dobson, yet even though the 
man be dead, his serene example may filter 
through the undisturbed lives of living men 
and women, holding out the promise that 
“Haply the river of Time 
As it grows—as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statellier etream— 
May acquire, if not the calm 
OT its early mountainous shore, 
Yet a solemn peace of its own.” 


MOVING-DAY PROBLEMS. 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD, MD. 


CHARITABLE philosopher finds an 

excuse for the dupes of ancient oracles 
and modern fortune-tellers in the circum- 
stance that ‘‘ most of our fellow-men are so 
sadly in need of encouraging prophecies.” 

The moving mania of certain American 
housekeepers might be explained on a sim- 
ilar theory. They do not underrate the 
troubles of the exodus, but they feel the sad 
need of a change, either of surroundings or 
of facilities for the improvement of in-door 
comforts, The relief in the possible exist- 
ence of an ideal homestead springs as eternal 
in the human breast as the hope of better 
times, and a list of *‘ houses for rent” begets 
often as seductive day-dreams as those sug- 
gested to emigrants by the eloquent pros- 
pectus of the real-estate dealer. 

But, aside from such visionary anticipa- 
tions, there is now and then a physiologi- 
cal basis for the hope of improvement by a 
change of lodgings. Chronic disorders that 
defy all the resources of the drug doctor may 
sometimes be cured by a timely removal 
from localities where the germs of such af.- 
fections bave established their seed-plots, 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded both meda! and diploma— World's Fair. 
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and the sanitary benefits of migration extent 
to certain complaints that can —s be ex- 

lained on the ‘germ theory of disease.” 

he victims of chronic asthma, for instance, 
are generally taught by experience to avail 
themselves of the curious fact that their 
affliction appears to be alleviated by the 
influence of certain topographical surround- 
ings —the very influence which perhaps 
seems to aggravate the trouble of their fel- 
low-sufferers. Some are benefited by the 
keen breezes of the Western table-lands, 
others by the humid atmosphere of the 
Southern coast plains; and I remember the 
case of an invalid who foun! permanent 
relief by removing his home from the valley 
of the Potomac, a few miles northeast, to a 
hill-top cottage on the Bladensburg high- 
lands. Business exigencies often obliged 
him to revisit Washington for a day or two, 
and among other acquaintances he was al- 
most sure to come across his old friend 
asthma, whenever he accepted an invitation 
to = a night in the city. 

The ‘moving cure,” as we might call it, 
for catarrh and throat affections is less in- 
explicable. The embryonic microbes of 
such disorders undoubtedly accumulate in 
the atmosphere of many dwelling-houses, 
and a change of lodgings in such cases is 
apt to cure the disease by a direct removal 
of, or rather from, its proximate cause. The 
trouble is that the former occupants of other 
houses may have left behind similar memen- 
tos of their pulmonary afflictions, and for 
that reason it is a rather unfavorable circum- 
stance that moving-day so often coincides 
with the beginning of the warm-weather 
season—May in the Middle States, or the 1st 
of June in northern New England. Winter 
is not the most pleasant time for migratory 
purposes, but it affords excellent opportuni- 
ties for expurgating a stuffy tenement by a 
simple and inexpensive though very effec- 
tive method, viz., by the ‘‘freeze-out pro- 
cess” recommended by the Swiss sanitarian 
Schrodt. Open windows, and a night frost 


of anything more than five degrees below | 


the freezing-point, can be warranted to de- 
stroy the atmospheric diseuse germs of the 
veriest lazaretto, even without the employ- 
ment of disinfecting drugs. After May the 
occasional use of such drugs becomes less 
indispensable. The mere mention of disin- 
fective chemicals is apt to awaken memories 
of odors hardly less distressful than those 
they were intended to supersede, but science 


in that respect has made amends for its own | 
mischief by demonstrating the fact that the | 


expurgative efficacy of carbolic acid has been 
considerably overrated. 

“That drug” (carbolic acid), says Dr. 
Henry Hartshorne, of Philadelphia, ‘‘ was 
not long since lauded and trusted above al- 
most all other disinfectants. 
iments have, however, shown that it is mere- 
ly an antiseptic of moderate value, with very 








Careful exper- | 


little power to destroy bacteria and other | 


minute organisms. This being the case, its 
extreme disagreeableness may well justify 
its being generally disused in private houses.” 

A more effective and far less offensive dis- 
infectant is *‘ chloralum” (chloride of alu- 
minium), or common chloride of lime. Vine- 
gar evaporated on a hot pan will purify the 
air of ill-ventilated tenements more thorough- 
ly than the fumigating powders often used 
in eastern Europe, and which, indeed, can do 
little more than palliate noxious gases by 
modifying their effect on our olfactory or- 
gans—very much on the plan of a discord- 
detesting friend of mine, who often flies to 
his parlor organ to drown the racket of rat- 
tling market wagons. Candidates for the 
tenure of a vacant dwelling-house are gener- 
ally assured that the rooms will be “thorough- 
ly cleaned and renovated,” but the fulfilment 
of the promise often involves merely the 
price of a pound of scrubbing-soap and a 
pint of cheap paint. Atmospheric renova- 
tion is left to the enterprise of the tenant, 
and it is a good plan to procure the house 
keys at least a week before moving -day. 
Pans with chloride of lime should be placed 
in every corner of each room, especially in 
bedrooms and nurseries; chlorinated aor 
permanganate of potassium should be used 
for the purpose of deodorizing kitchen sinks 
and closets; but as an additional precaution 
a trustworthy boy should be hired to wide- 
open all windows in the house every morn- 
ing, and keep them open during every pon- 
rainy minute of the daylight hours. 

The purchaser of a dwelling-house bear- 
ing the traces of prior tenantship should take 
the risk of disinfecting it by draught venti- 
lation on all but the rainiest days, without 
being too particular about the possible con- 
sequences of a light shower. The peril of 
dampness in that form is, indeed, apt to be 
absurdly overrated. The sanitary difference 
between a dry and a swampy (or sewage- 
sodden) building site is so considerable that 
the gradual recognition of its significance 
will more than double the premium of bill- 
top cottages, but the damage caused by the 
opening of a window during a gust of rain 
can generally be remedied by the application 
of a dry mop. 

A still more preposterous form of the 
dampness delusion is that dread of damp 
foliage which has caused the demolition of 
so many fine shade trees in the neighborhood 
of modern country houses. ‘‘I would as 
soon tear down our roof,” said a Georgia 
planter of my acquaintance, whose city 





friends had urged him to cut down the 
*‘dank-looking” live-oaks in front of his 
mansion. *‘‘ That grove,” he added, “has 
been a second home to our family for now 
three generations, and saves us every summer 
the expenses of a trip tothe mountains. The 
fact is we have no reason to dread the ad- 
vent of warm weather. The south-side rooms 
may get untenable now and then in the after- 
noon after the middle of May, but the shade 
of those trees always offers a ready refuge. 
It makes summer enjoyable. ‘Tolerable’ 
would not be an adequate word; after a walk 
through the hot glaring fields it is a positive 
luxury to cool off in the twilight of that old 
grove, and watch the youngsters sporting 
about in the swings and hammocks. Damp- 
ness! Why, the very growlers that scent 
consumption in every drop of dew cannot 
help owning that they prefer this place to the 
most fashionable summer resort, and one of 
them, after staying three mouths, hud to ad- 
mit that he had never been so free from ca- 
tarrh before.” 

The cogency of those arguments is still 
enhanced by the circumstance that, with few 
exceptions, the sun-obstructing shade trees 
open their leafy screen at the beginning of 
winter—at the very time when sunshine is 
most needed. 


THE GERM OF ITALIAN OPERA. 


T was a woman, Laura Guidiccioni, re- 
nowned in her day for her poetic gifts 
and brilliant attainments, who wrote the text 
of those early musical dramas that were in 
fact the first operas. A woman, too, Vitto- 
ria Archilei, called ‘‘ Euterpe” by her Ital- 
ian contemporaries, furthered the success of 
the new venture through her superb voice, 
artistic skill, musical fire, and intelligence. 
These faithful handmaidens of Dame Mu- 
sica belonged to that aspiring group of the 
young nobility of Florence three hundred 
years ago known as the Academy, whose 
place of rendezvous was the home of Count 
Giovanni Bardi, a member of one of the old- 
est patrician families in Tuscany. The meet- 
ings were presided over by the host, himself 
a poet and composer as well as a patron of 
the fine arts, and the edifying discourse and 
laudable exercises indulged in by the guests, 
among whom were a number of persons of 
genius and learning, chiefly concerned the 
revival of the Greek drama, at that period a 


| theme of daily discussion in Florentine court 


and literary circles. 

The culture of the day demanded some- 
thing better than the crude, often coarse, 
mystery, miracle, or passion plays, which 
were all Christian civilization had afforded 
to gratify the dramatic element of man’s na- 
ture. So the Academy members thought, 
and the efforts of the most learned contra- 
puntists seemed to them inferior to the mu- 
sic of which the ancient Greek writers re- 
lated such wonders. A burning desire was 
felt to recover this essential part of the Greek 
drama. 

They who seek are sure to find, even 
though it may not always be the exact ob- 
ject of their quest. Saul found a kingdom 
while searching for his father’s herds, and 
these enthusiastic Hellenists were led by 
their search for dramatic truth to an unex- 
pected treasure. 

Vincenzo Galilei, father of Galileo Galilei, 
the astronomer, pioneered the way. He was 








MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
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the champion of monody, or the rendering 
of an individual by an individual sing- 
er, unknown du ng the Middle Ages, when 
the rights of the individual were ignored. 
Two musical monologues, one of them writ- 
ten for a scene in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” were 
composed by him between 1581 and 1590, 
and these, the chroniclers state, he sang very 
sweetly, accompanying himself on the viola, 

A dramatic representation at a Medician 
court marriage in 1500, in which the text 
lauding the bride’s loveliness illy fitted the 
accompanying ecclesiastical music, made the 
Bardi group resolve to possess a better blend- 
ing - poetry, ang, oe eee. ae a 
result there appeared two pastora ys 
the tess RF nora Laura Guidiceiont, ot 
the Lucchesini family, which were set to 
music, so that they could be sung or de- 
claimed throughout, by Signor Emilio del 
Caveliere, a Roman gentleman well versed 
in music, at that time Inspector-General of 
Artists in Florence. 

These musical dramas, J/ Satiro” and La 
Dispervazione di Fileno, were brought out at 
court by high-born ladies and gentlemen, 
and the enthusiasm they aroused was large- 
iy due to the splendid efforts of the singer, 

ignora Vittoria Archilei. They were fol- 
lowed’ in 1595 by a third mu drama, J7 
Giuco della Cieca, by the same authors. 

Caveliere introduced the grupetto and 
other ornaments into vocal music, broadened 
the scope of instrumentation, utilized the 
solo, and made the first attempt to tell the 
entire story of the drama musically. He 
writes himself of his music as ‘‘ that of the 
ancients recovered,” having power to excite 
** grief, pity, joy, and pleasure.” This, he 
declares, is effectually shown by a scene in 
La Disperazione di Fileno, which when re- 
cited by Signora Archilei, ‘‘ whose excellence 
in music is generally known,” drew tears 
from the audience, while the character of 
Fileno excited laughter. 

Caveliere used the madrigal form too frev- 
ly to suit the Academy group, nor did his 
attempt to grasp the medium between speech 
and song give entire satisfaction. It was 
left to Jacopo Peri to take a step further in 
the right direction, and in 1600 produce Zu- 
ridice, known as the first opera. Signora 
Archilei appeared in the leading réle when 
it was presented at court, greatly to the sat- 
isfaction of the composer. 

During the same year the first sacred mu- 
sical drama was given to the public in Rome, 
probably introduced there by Count Bardi, 
who in 1592 had become maestro da camera 
to Pope Clement VIII. It was called L’An- 
ima é@ Corpo, and was written by Laura Gui- 
diccioni and Emilio del Caveliere. The name 
oratorio became attached to it because it was 
performed in the oratory of the new church 
of that St. Philip Neri whose efforts had pre- 
pared the soil for the sacred musical drama. 

AUBERTINE WooDWARD Moore. 


The 
Inducement 


The inducement to put adulterated 
preparations on the market lies in 
the fact that a large part of the 
purchasing public is always ready 
to accept the cheapest that can 
be had, without thinking that the 
quality of the article must be 
cheapened in proportion to the 
reduction in the price demanded. 
Housewives can better afford to 


Apher 
Flavoring vonen 
Extracts oc 


For they are pure and reliable 
flavors. 











Send for Dr. Price's book, ‘‘ Delicious 
Desserts.” Mailed free. 
Price FLAvorinc Extract Co., 
Chicago. 
e . by ‘ 
Convenience 
, 
d Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beet 


‘The best way to improve and strengthen 
Siac and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 











little of this famous product. 











” Dr, Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Highest Award—W s Fair. 











OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Is an ogg tag =F ners pages, com- 
nosed three distinct Catalogues 
bound together—one each of 


SEEDS, BULBS AND PLANTS, 
NURSERY STOCK. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, re- 
written and reconstructed in every particular, 
Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on 
fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and 
brown colors. Many charming colored plates. 
Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer 
new and special strains of Flower and Veg- 
etable sees, all the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of 
Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 
new and rare Fruits—some wonderful intro- 
ductions from Japan. 
of rare things for the garden ever presented, 
and all at moderate prices. Do not fail 
to see this wonderful book catalogue. Sent, 
postpaid, for 25 cents, with check for valuable 


new Pansy seed gratis, or sent FREE if either of | 


the following new plants are ordered. 
THE LITTLE GEM CALLA. 


A perfect miniature Calla, growing 8 or 12 inches 
high and producing perpetually very large snow-white 
blossoms. It begins to bloom when only a few inches 
high in a three-inch pot, and is never without flowers, 


summer or winter, and often shows a dozen at once. | 


‘The greatest plant novelty of late years, and a perfect 
little beauty. 30 cents each; 2 for 50 cents, postpaid 
CHILDS’ JEWEL ROSE. 


The greatest sensation among novelties. A perfect 


ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same time | 
flowers of several different colors — pink, yellow, buff, | 


crimson —also variegated, mottled, striped, and blotched 
The most wonderful and beautiful Rose in cultivation 
Strong plants for immediate blooming, by mail, post- 
paid, 30 cents each, 2 for so cents, 5 for $1.00. 

Special Olfer.—F or 30 cents we will send either the 
Calla or Rose and our great Book Catalogue described 
above For so cents we will send the Book, Calla, 
Rose, and a lovely flower-seed novelty; all by mail, post- 
paid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. Address 


John Lewis Childs, *"s' 7*"* 


Cut Silver Monograms 
For Pocket Books and Shopping Bags 


Made 
of 
Sterling 
Silver 
with 
Four 
Fastening 
Pins, 








ACTUAL SIZE 


Hat and Umbrella Markers 


Ster- a Si Re 50c 
ling € Nigus Yclmont, _ 
Silver —— paid. 


ACTUAL SIZE. 


With Name Engraved. 


J.A.GOLDSTHIIN 
The Central Building, Washington, D.C. 


Rates for Advertising in 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Displayed advertisements, per Nonpareil line, one 


insertion - - $1.00 
Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lis Width of 
column, 244 inches. Four columns to a page 
DISCOUNT. 

The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (ut not both) as follows : 

6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one year - 10 
13 or600 “ ™ - 16s 
26 or 760 -~+ 20% 
62 or 1000 - 26% 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil; average, eight 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 
Advertising pages close Saturday. 


Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


— 


Benares 
Metal Ware 


HEAVILY cet PLATED 





Guarantvel.) 
ania rk ht 
~y pn it and unique = ee 
Tea Bel at $2.50 each. 
Rose is, at 7.60 each. 
Candie Sticks, at 3.50, $6.00. 
Card Trays, -16, 6.00, and $12.00 
Tea Trays, at 7.60, 10.00, and 20.00 
8, at 6.00, 16.00, and 25.00 


JARDINIERES, INCENSE BURNER 
PITCHERS AND FLOWER VASES. 


Solid 
Silverware 


OF INDIA AND CHINA 


, Ina vast assortment of characteristic, but prac- 
tical and highly artistic designs at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


A. A.Vantine & Co. 


877, 879 Broadway, 
18, 20, 22 East 18th St, 
NEW YORK. 


onl? 
Cited le Ks Cs 











The greatest collection | 


SPRING, 1894. 
BMBROIDERInS. 


Srine, rtation HAMBURG, NAINSOOK, and 
SWiss Ary INGS, with Insertion te match. 


WHITE AND COLORED SWISS FLOUNCING, 
with Valenciennes Ecging and Insertion. 


EM SROIPAPED POINT DE VENISE, and | PernT 
DE GENE EDGING, with Insertion to m 


GUIPURE FPLOUNCING, OPEN WORK. 


WHITE SWISS FLOUNCING, 45 inches wide, 
with Edging to match. 


ZEYPneayYyYRN RoBEs, 


with Lace and Hemstitch effects. 
Rich Laces, Bridal Veils, Lace Handkerchiefs, 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs, Gloves. 


Droadway KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


Hitton, Hugues & Co. 


(Successors to A.T.STEWART & CO.) 


1st. Why is our Great Janu- 
Trade Sale such an im- 
mense success? And our vol- 
ume of business so great ? 
2nd. Because the Public is 
finding out that we say what 
we mean—that we are offering 
the very best class of goods ever 
seen in New York at the former 
price of common grades, that 
we always give the best for value 
received ; that for cheapness, 
excellent quality of stocks, fair 
and square dealing, there is no 
store like ours, and our guaran- 
lee covers all. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 40th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


1894, In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


atso 


Button-sewing, Lace-making Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Denlers throughout 
e Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chiengo, St. Louts, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 











FREE! 


16 pages 





and the commissions of the agents. 
% We furnish a first-class Organ, warranted 
% 20 years, with stool and book, for only 


a 
3 
@ 
> 
%§ 
$ 
$ 
) 
2 


ments. Easy payment 


is received. 


















and Epatich Cure 


tpere medici: WARD 


HAIR BALSAM 
haexuriant ee 
Bever Fails Roars 


‘CONSTIPATION 






reatise mailed free.) 7 76 43d St., Chicago, mi. | 





The most perfect toilet powder 


ELO 


trade-mark, “‘ Cravenette.” 





CAUSE 
an 

CURE. 
Faroe UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CO., Dept. A31, 


ARARARARARARARAKRARAAR LRA HRARARKRARARAR AR A, 


Our large 24-page catalogue of 
Organs, also our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos containing 
We have the largest 
manufactory in the world, from 
which we sell direct to the con- 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the dealer 


$3049 
No Money 


Required 


antil instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- g 
We positively guarantee every Organ and Piano twenty years. 

catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on earth. 

Write your name and address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter € 
As an advertisement we 


will sell the first Piano of 
our make in a place for only 


Roche's Herbal E Embrocation. | 


PRUE etn See $10.00 to $25.00 


jee 


| 


UTI 


Prepared with ae CH. PAY, Perfumer, 9,?-dela Paix, 
IN 






Send for iS 


Snel, Book, and Cover ¢ 


$17529 : 


Regular price, $350.00. 


Beethoven Piano *, Organ Co., § 


P. 0. Box 825, Washington, N. J. 
RHR RH RE LE RIE LI Cntidimdaiainiaaninetinends 


HOOPING-COUGH “ 
CROU 





CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
1T AND PAY FREIGHT. 


WiF 


A RG LARGE FREE CATALOGUE 
Oxford Mg Co, 2 Wabash Ave, Chiao, I 





per week made 
working for us. 
ies are equally ns successful as men. Parties pre- 


| ferred who can devote their entire time and atien- | 


tion to the business, but®pare moments may be used 
to good advantage. A splendid opportunity. Ad- 
| dress, for particulars, B. F. JOHNSON & CO., No. 
5 S. 11th Street, Richmond, Va. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, WwW 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the a Reanety. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S. 
A. P. hms & Co., 1018 Arch St, Phila Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book." — 





Special Powdtre de Riz 


NONE 
Canton. — ioe Gxosine vu tha besring the word « FASEB and the signature CH. FAY. 


PRIESTLEY'S CRAVENETTES. 


These fabrics are rain-proof and at the same time porous to the air. 


A PRIESTLEY CRAVENETTE GARMENT 
Ensures its wearer health, ease, elegance, economy, and satisfaction. 
we WARNING.— All genuine Cravenettes are stamped on the back of every yard with the registered 


Therefore, perfectly ventilated. 





Our January Sale 


Will be continued throughout this 
month, in every department of 
the store. 

We ask special attention to our 
displays of Colored and Black, 


Plain and Fancy Dress Silks; 
Fancy Velvets; Woollen [ress 
Goods, of Foreign and Domestic 
manufacture, in very great choice. 

Fully assorted lines of sizes in 
Jackets, Coats, Capes, at greatly 
reduced prices, in weights and 
qualities for the passing Season. 

Fur Capes and Wraps; Seal 
Garments in all styles; Muffs, 
Boas, Collarettes, etc., at mid- 
season figures. 





James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 
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L ao | 
Crev ogee one, 


2500 of these women's night dresses have been set 
aside from our regular stock for dietribuuen through 
our Mail Order Department. It’s cambric with clusters 

. of fine tacks back 
and front, dnished 
in feather stitch- 
ing, with three- 
in. Pointe de Paris 
/i\ nce ruffle. It's a 

\ fac-sintile of ag2. 50 
i gown... The price 
sto our Mail Order 
‘ifriends will be 


MA cents. They 
98 shall have 
at the saine 
price, ninety-cight 
centa, the chuice 
of four styles of 
musiin gowns, 
trimmed with 
white or colored 
embroidery, in 
sizes 18,14, 15, and 
| ° ? 16; our regular 
$1.50 gown. In ordering kindly allow 16 cents for 
each gown, which is the exact mailing charge You 
would do very well also to request our Spring Shop- 
ping List. It's a sure money-saver for buyers of 
| dry-goods. 


Dror sotn 
D> Chicago. 


It’s day all day in the day-time, 
And there is no night in Creede. 


The Silver Queen 


A realistic story of the early days of Creede, tolling 
startling and curious bey: of the Great Boom an 
scramble for gerd. and the part a may played in it. 
The co-work of Cy WARMAN and Firz-Mac, 

Great Drvipe for 
Nov. and Dec. wil! also 
contain illustrated articles 
of the greatest interest and 
importance to every person 
bearing the name of 


Crawford or Fleming 
or belonging to any branch 
of th Slices. 

The Great Drviwe is a 
copiouslyillustrated month- 
ly journal filled to overflow- 

ng each —_ a good 
t to_ interest young 
and ld. It is like no other 
journal, being strikingly 
| original and furnishing matters of fact and 
| fancy that can be found nowhere else. Ten 
| centsa copy;ome one dollar a year. 
end to-day for our Great Premium 
Number, offering absolutely free beautiful 
gifts of a most novel character, made of 
andsome and rare agates, varying from 







—_—~ 








MISS POLLY PARSONS. 











| the translucent green moss agate to the 
| deepred carnelians, onyx and flashing tiger 
| ors to the rough but rich and brilliant 
and silver ores, beautiful spars, crys- 
| . Bicycles, etc. Marbles for the boys. 
e know hr will be pleased. 
Always address 
#g16 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 
SHOPPING (300s 55 ys 
| in New York by a lady of 
—-> eae, &c., without charge. Circular 
ieferences. MISS A. BOND, 58 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
i MME. PERKINS, DERMATOLOGIST, 
| Specific remedies for the Skin and Complexion. The 
Hairand Scalpscientifically treated. Charges We 
| Advice! free. All letters answered. 28 W. 18 St., N. ¥.¢. 


Always ~ ‘Mention 


_ HARPER’S BAZAR 


| | when writing to advertisers. 


THE SOCIAL ZOO 


OaGe Xi, 


Tum 
KRY 
Tue YOUNG WOMAN 18 THE OLD MAN'S DAUGHTER, 
Ou wo 
Reauy? 
He w rH 


AN INTERESTING THIO 


Sues wie wire 

An» who i THE 
MAN SHE WAS ENGAGED 
Au? Sus Tusew Him OVER, bib 
Suan Ler iM RASY 
ANYTHING TH AWOUT IT 


man? 
TO wur 
sun? 


yYouUNG 
» one 
Sur 


Ou wo pown 


uiw 


4UeT 
vine 
} MAN 


HADNT ANY 


UNMAPrry 
TUeN 6K REALLY LOVES YOUNG Man? 


Not 


TUR 
A WOT OF IT) BUT GINOE GUE MARHIEY TH 


FORTU NF 


ri 


MAS LNEERRITED A TWiOk AS LARGE 


WHAT SHE SAID 


CLARA Oh, I am so glad to see you! I have sour 
news.” 
Maun “ What can it be? 
“Oan't 
enthusiastically 


blushing you—uess 7’ 


“Oh, | know 


CLARA 

Mavuw 
} al. 

Crarna. “ Yea. But you don't know who it’s from.’ 

Maun. “Let mesee. Why,it must be from—from—” 

Crass. “* Charley Haskins.” 

Maup (hiding her surprise 
What did he say, dear?” 

Crana. “Oh, he was so nice! He began by declaring 
that he had always thought of me.' 

Maun, “Oh Ever since he met you that time 
al the sea-#hore 

Crista. “Exactly. And then—” 

Maun. “ Then—he was sitting in the chair, wasn't 
he? He moved over to the sofa and took your hand 
in both of his, and told you how he had gradually 
learned to love you, and remarked Incidentally that he 
thought that kind of love was the most lasting.” 

Ciara. “ Why, #0 be did! 

Maun. “Then he 
Baid you must excise 
his emotions Then 


It's a pro- 


“Oh yes, of course 


ver 


wae silent for a time, and finally 
sim, but he was so overcome by 
his arm slipped around your 
you were the only girl in all the 
| he had ever cared for in his whole life, adding 
tnat he could not live without you. No, no, that would 
he Impossible. And would you not aay just the one 
liithe word that would make him, oh, so happy ?’ 

Crana. “ Well, Ldon't see how you knew, but it was 
something like that.” 

Mauw. “ And what was your anewer ?” 

Crana (beaming). “ Why, dear, What 
have sald 7” 

aun. “Teaid No 


waiet, and he sal 
wor 


would you 


Tom Masson. 


RESEMBLANCE. 


Mus. Youneuvs. “ Yes, 
my dear. Just like its fa- 
ther, is baby. Tiny little 
nose, fat podgy hands, 
fuuny fat cheeks, beanti- 
ful bale tiead—ien't it 7” 

a8. |lopenkine (with a 
glance at Mr. Younghus 
in the corner). .“* Yes, wy 
sweet, very.” 

cquuaidipien, 


* Mamma,” enid the baby 
shark, “I've got a tum- 
wickache.” 

“What have you been 
eating 7” asked the mother 
shark, severely 

“ Boo-hoo!” wept the 
little shark. “ I eal a wax 
doll a little girl dwopped 
overboard. 1 thought it 
was a real person.” 

i 

“ Wagg, you have great 
lack with your jokes, I 
hear.” 

“Yea.” 

“ Don’t the editors ever 
sit on ‘em 7” 

“No. My jokes have 
euch sharp points they're 
afraid to.” 

a 

“Well, my dear,” said 
the rector of the Poverty- 
ville church, with a sigh, 
“the vestry have increased 
my labors.” 

“ How, dear 7?" asked his 
helpfal wife. 

“They've raised my 
salary fifty per cent, and 
it will be just so mush 
varder to collect.” 

a 


He was a fine doctor— 
there wes no denying 
that—bat sometimes he 
said things that made peo- 
ple wonder>A~ patient 
with a fever recently com- 

e plained of thirst, and he 
said to her: “ Well,quench 
it. You can drink water, 
or tea,or most anything, so 
‘long as it's a liquid.” 
a Se 


I FaNoy 


MARHIED THE OLD MAN 


GOT MARRIED WItTHoUT 


My boy.” said Tomp- 
kine, “is the most trath- 
ful little fellow that ever 
lived.” 

“IT believe it,” said Haw- 
kine. ** I have heard it said 
that the ty oe quali- 
tles in the father always 
cropped out in the son.’ 


eR MAN TUE YOUNG MAN 
AS HER HUSHAND & 


IN THE BUSINESS 
‘Tomuir. “* Eh !—Mr. Snodkina, gi’ me ten cents. I 
saw you kiss sister.” 
Mx. Sxovkins. * Well—ah—here's a quarter, but be 
sure you don't tell.” 
Tommi. That's all right I'm used to keeping it 
quiet. ‘That's five dollars I've earned this week.” 


. 


WITH A CRY OF TERROK HE SPRANG TO HIS FEET. 


“Cigars, my friend,” eaid the 
smoke, “ are harmful and vicious.’ 

* Well,” said the man who does smoke, “ I'm doing 
my level best to reduce their number.” 


man who doesn’t 


AN OVERSIGHT. 
Professor Muykrobes (looking up from the evening paper). “ ANABEL, YOU DON'T SEEM QUITE 


YOURSELF TO-DAY. 
Mra. Gowitt (hia daughter, a widow) 


DID ANYTHING OCCUR TO UPSET YOU AT THE DANCE LAST NIGHT?” 
“WELL, IT WAS RATHER EXCITING. 


I HAD THREE 


PROPOSALS—Bos Uprers, SuipPeN CLARKE, AND CouNT AJOMPa.” 

Professor Muykrobes. “‘ WHY, MY CHILD, THIS PAPER STATES THAT YOU BECAME ENGAGED 
THERE TO THAT RICH YOUNG GILDER VANPEWTERBILT.” 

Mre. Gowitt. “ OU, TRUE; HE MAKES THE FouvRTH !” 


RESOLUTIONS FOR 1893 + 1 = 1904. 

I've made some resolations for the year of ninety- 
three 

I beg your pardon; ninety-four that number there 
should be 

Resolves that I shall do without some things I do 
not heed, 

Sach as a yacht and trotters that are noted "for their 
speed 


I'l! do without a tally-ho; I'll have no opera-box ; 

I will not wear a satin vest, nor broidered silken 
socks. 

1'\l not live at the Waldorf in a hundred-dollar suite, 

Nor shall I buy a ion ou a fashiouable street 





I'll not do Rome this winter; Ill not even cross the 
sea | 
For water trips the ferry-boats I'll make snffice for 


he. 

I'll give up buying paintings of the thonsand-dollar 
kind, 

Aud to my work I'll faithful be as any needy grind. 


Ou books in handsome bindings I'll not spend a 
single cent; 

On etchings, jags, and curios no dollar will be spent 
will not ride in bansom cabs; all cabs I shall 


eschew; 
If ride I mast the L perchance or cable-cars will do. 


And when the sammer comes around I'll take bat 
two weeks’ rest, 

And then I'll pass the time in some emall cheap 
suburban nest, 


Where I can feed on buttermilk, eschewing Venve 
Clicquot, 

And Burgundies, and rich Sauternes, that cost a mint 
or By 


Nor do I think Tl miss these things I'm going to 
do withoat, 

And that I'll stick to my resolves there is no slight- 
est doubt. 

I'm proof against temptation from the path I've 
marked to stray, 

For I’m a junior office-boy on fifty cents a day. 

Jaston V. Deane. 


> 


* How did you like the opera 7” 

“Not atall. I was in the top gallery, and the prima 
donna’s voice wasn't high pan A to reach as far up as 
that.” 

— 

The most absent-minded man in the world has been 
found at Geneseo, New Jersey. He weut to his tele- 
phone the other day in one of his abstracted momeuts 
and rang himself up. 


—_— p—— 


“Ob,” she cried, “if I could only see myself as 
others see me!” 

“It wouldn't do,” said he. “It would make you too 
conceti ed.” 

Aud then she smiled upon him all the rest of the 
evening. 

“IT remember when I was a girl—”" began Miss An- 
tique. 

“What a wonderful memory you must have!” inter- 
rupted Miss Sharpe. 


a& PROFESSIONAL MANS BRoveHser 
> For THRUGE of ErTHER Newsrarern LN 
© OR PHYSICIANS, FoR NIGHT WORK 
y Byes ST NS SAID THAT REPORTERS 
VBE ABET 0 BE PROVIDED WITH TH 
“eng BAS of Cowveyance it 


Owe of THe Fast Erectric 


CoACcHES TO BE PLACED. 
ON THE ROAD IN THE NEAR_ FUTURE 


PATENT APPLIED : 
CEMAN APTER A Runaway M . ¢ APPLIE For ) CONTESTS wiTh EASE 


THE JvOGES CAN waren TwE 


SOME ELBCTRIC POSSIBILITIES 
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HOME-MADE CAKES. 


gta sugar should be used in the [ 

ascompanying receipts, aud confection- 
er’s sugar for the filling of the layer cakes. 
Baking-powder may be used instead of cream 
of tartar and soda, in the proportion of an 
even teaspoonful to 1 cup of flour. 

Orange Cake.—2 oranges, 2 cups sugar, 2 
cups flour, 44 cup butter, 1 teaspoonful cream 
of tartar, 4¢ teas ul soda, 4g cup water. 
Stir the yolks into the butter and sugar. 
Add the grated rind and about % of the 
juice of 1 orange, the water, Sour, and the 

» whites of 4 eggs. Bake in 3 layers, and 
— between them the following filling: 

o the white of 1 egg add juice and rind 
of 1 orange and the juice remaining from the 
other one; sugar enough to make a stiff 
frosting. 

Composition - Cake (an old-fashioned re- 
ceipt).—% lb. butter, 14% Ibs. sugar, 14% Ibs. 
flour, 4 eggs, 1 pt. aweet milk, a level tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, 2 Ibs. raisins, 4¢ Ib. 
citron, 3 table-spoonfuls cinnamon, 1 lar 
tuble- spoonful of cloves, 1 of mace mixed in 
a wineglass of wine or brandy, 1 nutmeg. 

Silver Chocolate Cake.—%¢ cup butter, 14¢ 
cups sugar, whites of 4 eggs, % cup ‘nilke 
244 cups flour, 1 teaspoonful of soda, 2 of 
cream of tartar. Bake in three layers. Fill- 
ing: \% cake Baker's chocolate mixed with 
the whites of 2 eggs well beaten; confec- 
tioner’s sugar sufficient to stiffen it. 

Sponge-Cake.—1 1b. eggs. 1 lb. sugar, 4). 
flour, rind and juice of 1 large lemon. pat 
thoroughly the yolks and the sugar; then 
add the whites of the eggs,and beat for fif- 
teen minutes—no Jess; then the lemon and 
flour. Bake very carefully. 

Pound-Cake (measured in cup, and always 
reliable).—2 cups butter, 3 cups sugar, 3 cups 
flour, 8 eggs, rind and juice of 1 lemon. 

Delicious Fruit Cake.—3 \bs. butier, 3 lbs. 
sugar, 3 Ibs. flour, 30 eggs, 12. ibs. raisius, 10 
Ibs. citron, 1 pt. brandy, 4 oz. mace, 4 oz. 
cinnamon, 2 oz. cloves, 8 nutmegs, 14 pt. 
molasses. When well mixed and baked, the 
above is rich enough for any bride’s cake. 

Cocoanut Cake.—1 cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 


whites of 6 eggs, 4¢ teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon | 


cream of tartar, 3 cups flour, 1 cup milk, 1 
smal! cocoanut, rind of a lemon. 

Corn-starch Cake.—1 cup butter and 2 cups 
powdered sugar beaten to a cream, 1 cup 
corn-starch stirred into the butter and sugar, 
1 cup milk, 2 cups flour, 4g teaspoonful of 
soda, 1 teaspoonful cream of tartar, whites 
6 eggs added the last thing. 
rose- water. 

Marble Cake.— First. 


ter, then add the whites of 4 eggs well beaten, 
one-half cupful of sweet milk, 2 cups of flour, 


1 teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one-half | 


teaspoovful of soda. Second. Cream to- 
gether 1 cup of brown sugar and one-half 
cup of butter, add the beaten yolks of 4 eggs, 


one-half cupful of sour milk, in which a tea- | 
spoonful of soda has been dissolved, 2 cups | 


of flour, one-half cupful of molasses, and one- 
quarter of a teaspoonful each of ground all- 
spice, cinnamon, and cloves. 
deep baking-pan, and put the dough in al- 
ternately, commencing with a layer of the 
dark mixture. 


. THE SILVER-TREF. 
TERY beautiful is its growth, thick and 
glossy, and at first glance one might 
easily fancy that the shimmering foliage 
was cut from silver-gray satin. This tree 
is found in abundance at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in some parts of Italy. 


Enterprising parties are experimenting 


with seeds in this country. 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’T!. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 
Received highest honors—World’s Fair. 





Flavor with | 


Cream together 1 
cup of white sugar and one-half cup of but- | 


Grease well a | 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT 


It does not dry the hair, but leaves it soft and glossy. 
Itching, removes Dandruff, and prevents Baldness. 


—*‘* And stands at the head of all others 
for Bathing Infants and Invalids.’’ 
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FOR MODERN COOKING. 


8 a matter of useful information it may 
be stated that whenever a cooking re- 
ceipt calls for a baking powder the “ Royal a 
should be used. The receipt will be found 
to work betier and surer, and the bread, 
biscuit, rolls, cakes, dumplings, crusts, pud- 
dings, crullers, or whatever made, will be 
uced sweeter, lighter, finer flavored, 
more dainty, palatable, and wholesome. 
Besides, the ‘‘ Royal” will go further or bas 
greater leavening power, and is therefore 
more economica] than - other powder. 

Many receipts us published still call for 
cream-of-tartar and soda, the old-fashioned 
way of raising. Modern cooking and ex- 
pert cooks do not sanction this old way. In 
all such receipts the Royal Baking Powder 
should be substituted without fail. 

The grentest adepts in the culinary art 
are particular to use the Royal only, and the | 
authors of the most popular cook - books 
and the teachers of the successful cooking- 
schools, with whom the best results are im- 
perative, are careful to impress their readers 
and pupils with the importance of its cx- 
clusive employment. 

The Royal Baking Powder is the greatest 
help of modern times to perfect cooking, and 
every receipt requiring a quick-raising ingre- 
dient should embody it.—The Pastry Cook. 





MONROE & CO. 


ARE mY. 





BANKERS 


Grand Hotel Volta, Como, Italy. 
Messrs. Ben Levy & Co., Boston: 

Gentiemen—! desire one dozen boxes of your 
“LABLACHE POWDER” (cream). t cannot 
get it here, and thought by sending direct to 
you | could procure it quicker. Send same to 
Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris (France). 
They are my bankers. Collect of them, or send 
bill to me, and | will remit at once, and greatly 
oblige Very truly yours, 

Mrs. — 


THE LABLACHE POWDER 


's a most delicious preparation, harmiess and 
agreeable; it will remove sunburn, tan, and 
freckles; it blends perfectly with the skin, so 
that its use cannot be detected; as a beautifier 
of the complexion it hae no equal. Over one 
million boxes sold every year. Sold by leading 
druggists, or will be mailed to your address on 
receipt of 60 cents. BEN LEVY & CO., 





French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 





For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
ape use ‘only Pozzon1's Powper; there 
is nothing equa! to it. 











Paris: 
| London: captehert Street. 


© SAY, can you see by the ‘s dim 5 
What so badly I need for to-morrow’s house-cleaning ? 
I know if I have that, I'll get through by night! 
Yes it’s ‘that GOLD 

DUST POWDER’ 
You well know my 

meaning ! 


mat ae at add 
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Washing Powder. | 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago. | 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
i me 
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LA GRIPPE 


(INFLUENZA) 


H. LIBERMANN, M.D., Surgeon-in-Chief, French Army, writes: 


**One part ‘VIN MARIANI’ with two parts boiling water, sweetened to 
the taste, makes a grog of exquisite fiavor, which produces immediate beneficial 





| effect in severe cases of cold attended by convulsive coughing.”’ 


CYRUS EDSON, M.D., Chief of Health Department, New York: 

** Influenza (La Grippe), where patients suffer with high fever, catarrh in 
the head, and complete prostration, the most effectual remedy is the generous, 
diffusible tonic, ‘ VIN MARIANI.’ ”’ 


‘‘Vin Mariani’’ proves, since 30 years, 


‘ The Tonic’’ absolutely relied 
upon by the Medical Profession everywhere. 


ieee test proves merit. 


SOLD AT ALL DRUGGISTS. ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTIONS. 


We will mail, gratis, Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities 
testifying to merits of ‘VIN MARIANI.” 


MARIANI & CO., 
52 West 15th Street, New York. 


41 Bd. Haussmann 
Labora’ "Neuilly s/Seine. 





UNDOUBTEDLY 


known. 


Pears’ 
Only they 


It allays 
It is pure, antiseptic, 





—Wew England Medical Monthly. 





Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa 


who use 


used every mornirz for Breakfast is 


healthful, nourishing, and gives last- 
ing strength without the nervousness 


it know 


caused by tea or coffee. 


BLOOKER’S DUTCH COCOA requires 
no boiling, and can be made instantly. 


Franco-American Food Co., 





the luxu- 


Sample package (2 cups) sent on 
receipt of 2 cents. 


ry of it. 
pPENCERIAN 





Sole Wholesale Agents, 
Franklin St and West B’way, 
New York. 





POSITIVE CURE 
Rh 


| 
Paralysis, Kid Li 
Hervens Troubles. a aver, | 


A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar | 


ARE THE BEST 


IF YOU WISH TO TRY THEM, 





» Chronie Diseases, by ourim- 
i = pooves Life Giving. 
tos esas. = 
B. B. BLISS ELECTRIC CO., 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


will please mention the Bazar | 
| when answering advertise- 
ments contained therein. 





Children Cry for Pitchers Castoria. 


Will send sample card on receipt of return 
2 


cents. 
810 Brosdway, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., “S09 


‘Dr. Price’s Cream Baking ng Powder — 
A Pure Cream-of-Tartar Powder. 
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HOUSE AND STREET TOILETTES. 

‘PXUE gown shown in Fig. 1 is of old-blue and black shot 
| woo! dotted with black. : A twisted black moiré rib- 
bon, knotted at short intervals, trims the bottom of the skirt. 
The round waist opens with broad black moiré revers that 
project on the sleeves, upon a pleated moiré vest with a stock 
collar, and below the vest it laps to the left side A nar- 
row soft belt of the moiré is finished with a long ribbon 
sash bow on the left side 

One of the fashionable pelisses, Fig. 2, is 
of broché wool, a brown design on a light 
drab ground, The box-pleated collet is of 
brown velvet, topped by a round collar 


9 


edged with a brown feather band and a ott 
feather tour de cou The double - puffed " 
sleeves have only the top puff of the broché 


stuff, while the rest is of velvet, with a fea 
ther band at the close wrist 

A unique and stylish costume is illustrated 
in Fig. 3. 1 has a pointed over-skirt and a 
sort of draped plastron, which together are 
sucgested by the arrangement of the classical 
Greek peplum. The skirt is of dark green 
cloth. The round skirt is edged with a nar- 
row roll of black Persian fur The over 
skirt, with one point at the front and two at 
the back, is bound with a narrow jet-spangled 
band. This double skirt is put on over a 
gathered waist of red and green shot benga 
line. The separate plastron, Fig. 5,is of cloth 
edged with fur at the neck, and with jet 
elsewhere. A jetted belt goes all around 
the waist, and a series of jet plaques extends 
across the back from the shoulders. The 
front is ornamented with applied wheels of 
lace, under which the cloth is cut away, 
showing the silk through. The pointed ends 
lap under the belt at the back. On the silk 
waist are cloth epaulettes edged with fur, 
and a shallow curved yoke-piece of cloth 
edged with fur is below the silk collar, its 
upper edge being covered by the jet neck 
band on the plastron 


linac 
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DAY AND EVENING GOWNS. 
Soe illustrations on page 58. 
| LUE and green plaid silk crossbarred 
with white and yellow lines is the ma 
terial of the gown Fig. 1. The gored skirt 
is piped with green velvet in the seams and 
at the top, and fastens under a velvet chou 


at the sid The bodice is made in the 
pleated blouse on a fitted lining, with large 
giget sleeves. lt is ornamented with a van 
dyked « urette of green velvet edged with 
an iridewent feather band below a hig! 


velvet standing collar edged with feathers. 
From the front of the collarette proceed 
bands of velvet which cross and meet in a 
bow at the back 

The very elegant evening gown Fig. 2 is 
of pak »wmoiré. A band of sable edges 
the trained skirt. The bodice has a square 
décolletawe framed in sable tails. The front 


bee CUE LVCS 


opens on a white velvet vest, and a curved Figs. 3 and 4. Gown wrra Periom Over-Sainr.—([See Fig. 5.] 
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velvet belt encircles the waist. Deep epau- 
lettes of point de Venise lace droop over moiré 
sleeve puffs, from beneath which come lace 
sabots to fall beyond the elbow. 


PAST HER FIRST YOUTH. 


JERHAPS no element that enters into the 
life of womankind is so generally regard- 
ed with suspicion and dread as time. Wheth- 
er married or single, a woman begins with 
her thirtieth year, sometimes even earlier, to 
look askance at any tendency to wrinkles, 
any suggestive lightening of dark locks, any 
symptoms that shall betray the passing of 
youth. Newspaper columns are filled with 
receipts for preserving the appearance of 
youth after the reality has fled. No depart- 
ment of the various home journals is so sure 
of being eagerly read as that which gives 
fresh prescriptions for evading the traces of 
the march of time. The discovery of the 
Fountain of Youth would bring greater profit 
if not greater renown to the fortunate ex- 
plorer than any invention or discoveryof the 
nineteenth century. 

No one, and especially no woman who is 
true to her instincts, and who longs to retain 
that which will make her a pleasant object 
to look upon, need be ashamed of using or- 
dinary means to this end. Crow’s-feet and 
gray hair are not so lovely as a smooth skin 
and fresh brown tresses. The mistake which 
most women make is that of devoting so 
much care and thought to these externals 
that the inner man, upon which more than 
upon any cosmetics a good appearance de- 
pends, is neglected. 

But sweet sixteen is not the only or even 
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the most desirable age. Youth is charming, and we all 
love it, but not all, and by no means the greater, enjoy- 
ments of life are dependent upon or possible to it. A 
larger, richer life is possible to thirty, forty, or fifty 
than to twenty. No need to decry all the beauty and 
freshness that the world loves in a fair young maiden, 
but the truly wise woman may look forward unshrink 
ingly to coming years when some of her thousand plans 
for usefulness and happiness are pretty sure to be real 
ized, and when, despite the presence of gray 
hairs and wrinkles, she may rejoice in her 
Womanhood, and thank God for the possi- 
bilities of the growing-oldertime. A certain 
eva dgrangeh a light-heartedness that bas its 
birth in the calm, serene confidence in the 
guiding hand of love, is to the growing-older 
woman more sweet and satisfying than any 
youthful experience can possibly be. 

The unmarried woman of forty has gener 
ally known many of the vicissitudes of life. 
She has had her days of love-making, of 
heartache, it may be. She has closed the 
= of friend and lover in death, perhaps. 

ihe finds the friends of her girlhood settled 
in taeir married life, and if her successive 
birthdays mean that she is growing sensibly 
old, hardened to sympathy, cold in heart and 
dall of perception, indifferent to love and 
friendship, introspective and self-seeking, 
her condition is indeed most pitiable. 

But the prevention of this condition lies 
in her own hands. The unmarried woman 
of forty, fifty, or beyond is capable of being 
a centre of delight in the secial circle and a 
well-spring of joy to herself and to others. 
Each year should add something to her store 
of attractions. Growing older is not neces- 
sarily growing old. No man or woman on 
God's beautiful earth ought ever to grow old 
in the popular and objectional sense of the 
word. The woman who believes that at 
thirty she is past the most delightful period 
of life has false conceptions of living. The 
difficulty which most women experience in 
taking a correct view of this matter comes 
from the endeavor to cling with desperate 
clutch to the fleeting amusements whose full 
enjoyment is possible only to youth. At 
twenty life is bright, generally care-free, full 
of anticipations of future prey unsus- 
picious, and, it must be said, rather selfishly 
inclined to consider that youth is a monopo- 
ly. The years go by and bring, or should 
bring, fuller and clearer views of what life 
means, its gracious opportunitics for prog- 
ress, its cemented friendships, and abilityto 
think and act with a vigor and freshness not 
known to immature youth. 

The older woman need not seek the society 
and pleasures of girls of sixteen, neither need 
she lament that they no longer regard her as 
acompanion. Just as sensible of the oak to 
wish itself a violet with a mission of sweet- 
ness alone, when its grand trunk and mighty 
limbs are becoming strong and cuajenti in 
the upper air. The woman who tries to as- 
sume the manners and foibles of youth fails 
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Eventne Fans. 


to gain the one and loses her chances for tle other—the bet- 
ter and higher life which is her right. Her married friends 
are losing their youthful beauty as well as she. They live 
anew in their children. She, if her heart is still responsive, 
is younger at heart than her married friend. The “‘ cloud- 
land” of love, perhaps to be always a cloud-land, is still be- 
fore her. Like Whittier’s ‘‘ Aunt”: 


“Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home, 
Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Found peace in love's unselfishness ; 
Through years of toil, and soil and care, 
From glossy tress to thin gray hair 
All unprofaned she held apart 
The virgin fancies of her heart. 
Be shame to him of woman born 
Who hath for such but thonght of scorn.” 


A late love is so often a happy love that no woman need be 
blamed for regarding it among the pleasant possibilities. 

With a wider sphere, ample time, and untrammelled 
hands, the unmarried woman has all the glorious possibili 
ties of life in this century entirely in her power. The doors 
of society and of friendship are always open to the success- 
ful, attractive woman. The accomplished musician, who 
is always ready to give pleasure by using her talent, the 
ready convyersationalist, the artist, or the traveller who 
generously shares the pleasures that have fallen to her lot, 
and refreshes the weary house-mother and the father whose 
business cares press heavily by giving them a taste of her 
feast of good things, hears no question about age. In fact, 
no one thinks of it. With an appreciative heart, the older 
woman listens to the young daughter's plans, and smooths 
away the cloudlike troubles that sometimes threaten even 
sweet sixteen 

If no art or accomplishment is hers, the power of a lov- 
ing, sympathizing heart is, or may be, a universal possession. 
The loving heart bas no age. The flight of years only adds 
to its beauties and its adaptability. Richer experience of 
life, of joy, and of sorrow enables it to give of its own com- 
forts to others. The world needs sympathy and kind words 
more than it needs women physicians and lawyers, musi- 
cians, or astronomers. And the growing-older woman whose 
ideal is the great Pattern becomes a fountain of blessedness 
which is unfailing, delicious, and always welcomed. She 
forgets her age, except when a big birthday comes in sight to 
warn her of the larger yeats. And they are not to hera 
source of sadness, an unpleasant reminder—not days for anx- 
iously scanning for signs of age. 

For her. one year more numbered on earth means one 
year nearer the glorious going home, the meeting-time and 
general Thanksgiving in that land where happiness is not 
marked by days and years. With a heart full of love for 
humanity, eager to alleviate its woes, comfort the sorrowing, 
and lift heavy burdens from weary shoulders, the single 
woman who is growing older has also a certain comfort of 
anticipation in which her married sister cannot fully share 
—the comfort of the Beulah Land, graciously given to pil 
grims nearing the Celestial City, Delectable Mountains 
whence she may, in happy serenity, view the gates of joy 
at a distance. When her life on earth ceases, no little ones 
will be left to the care of strangers, no husband will be be- 
reaved. Her going home is emphatically a home-going: 
atl will not the heavenly mansion be doubly dear to her 
because on earth she may not have known the word home? 
Fond ties she has if the years have been well spent, but her 
going breaks up no home circle. No house will be left des- 
olate, and the pain of separation does not add its pang to 
her last hours. She, if any one, has a right to look forward 
with pure, unmingled joy to the transition, to the turning 
of the great gate on its hinges. In the prepared mansion 
she will no longer be called homeless, no longer listen for 
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footsteps that are never to come; she will 
no jonger even grow older, for with her time 
shall be then no more. 

Heven MarsHatt Norra. 


EVENING FANS. 


_ fan shown at the top of this group 
has an ebonized frame touched up with 
gilt, and a cover of mauve gauze, painted 
with blossoms in white and violet shades, 
and surrounded with an appliqué border of 
black lace. The fan on the right has slender 
blue enamelled sticks threaded with tur- 
quoise-biue ribbon, and a leaf of pale blue 
gauze with a painted pink garland and an 
applied lace edging. That on the left is in 
white and gold, the leaf being of white gauze 
edged with gold lace, and thickly spangled 
with gold. 


BOX OTTOMANS. 


MALL box ottomans are very useful, par- 
ticularly in apartments where the space 
is cramped, and they may even have a place 
in the drawing-room, where they answer 
admirably for music receptacles. For this 
purpose it is best to have one made of wood, 
which should be stained in imitation of 
cherry, and ornamented, if liked, with brass 
nail-heads, after the fashion so popular just 
now. 
To do this, draw some simple geometrical 
design on paper, taking care to measure, so 








































that the distances between the figures shall 
be equal, and the spaces for large and small 
nails of a proper pequere wy the pat- 


tern on the part of the box you wish to orna- 
ment, and with an awl make holes through 
the paper on the board, large holes for the 
large nails and smaller for the emall size. 

tn driving the nails in use « nail-guard, or, 
in the absence of that, some folded paper or 
felt cloth, to’keep them from being marred. 
Silver and gilt nails combine well, and when 
properly arranged produce an excellent 
effect. 

Have divisions inside the box for bound 
books, and two or more shelves for loose 
music, and see that the lid is strongly hinged, 
and fits exactly so as to keep out the dust. 

If preferred, the box may be covered with 
velours or corduroy, but the material should 
be in dark tones of a color which is har- 
monious. with the other furnishings of the 
room. 

A box for shoes is useful in a bedroom, 
and is preferable in every way to the bag 
which hangs upon the closet door. Tack a 
series of strong pockets around on the inside, 
and if its dimensions are generous (thirty 
inches long by fourteen wide and eighteen 
in height), there will be space for fourteen 
pockets, and plenty of room below for wrap- 
ping paper, twine, etc. . Either paint it or 
cover with cretonne to match the hangings, 
in which case pad the top rather thickly, 
and tuft with covered buttons. A carpenter 
need only be called in to hinge on the |id; 
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this, however, is not a difficult operation 
for any one baving even a slight knowledge 
of carpentry. A box of this sort (not cov 
ered, but painted) placed in the lower hall 
of an ordinary city house is nn excellent re- 
ceptacle for children’s overshoes, which are 
in demand so many times during the day in 
winter 
have the pockets arranged so that they could 
be taken out and washed, as the usage they 
would receive would be rather severe 
Brown holland or denim, bound with braid 
would be serviceable for the purpose. 


A WINTER AFTERNOON, 
( ) ER sunny fields aud pastures, 
Where the pennyroyal grew, 
And the aster by the road-side 
Raised smiling eyes of blue, 


The quiet flakes are drifting, 
While breezes lich ly blow, 

The wide gray woods are brilliant 
With the glory of the snow 


O'er trees that stand and shiver 

In the sunset flashing red; 
Above withered grasses, 

And brown leaves dull and dead; 


tie 


In tiny nests deserted 
Where the mother birds sung clear 
When the apple blooms were falling 
In the sprivg-time of the year- 


From misty clouds that brighten 
In the sunset’s crimson glow, 

Across the snowy woodlands 
Still drift the flakes of snow. 


Behind the purple hill-sides, 

Like a witch, the winter weaves 
A crown of silver beauty 

To hide the faded leaves 


Earth trembles, half in sorrow, 
While her pine-trees, weird and low 
In mystic music murmur 
The secrets of the snow. 


Anoce.tina W. Wray 


“THE INDIVIDUAL WITHERS.” 
| N the twentieth century shall we, or rather 
those yet to be, live as predicted—with 


and home life no longer the embodiment of 
the tenderness and sacred privacy which 
have for ages made it inexpressibly dear and 
ind is nsable to the full development of the 
best qualities of human nature? Sometimes 
one can almost see the shadow of such color- 


It would be necessary, however, to | 


| occasional, when we are ‘‘crowded jes to 
think thet folks are nigh,” clubs and social 
| leagues seem a burden and a weariness, and 


| conderaning the reckless wholesale expendi- 


| sures, let us not fall into the equally dan- 


| the many charitable organizations of this 


| ens, stimulates, aud accomplishes wondrous 


| to join more of these associations becuuse we 


| former strength. 


| made more durable, and pecs more ip- 


|} use 


leas existence projected from the numerous | 


bandings together which now form such an 
important element of social life. Almost 
every one belongs to a club, an organization 
of some kind—charitable, scientific, literary, 
musicz), or simply for the various modes of 
amusement Gregariousness is the rule; 
the esoteric few expand into the exoteric 
many; the language is enriched with a new 
adjective, and people are judged by their 
clubbable qualities Every modest little 
gathering of friends must have its officers, 
its constitution and by-laws, and a ‘‘local 
habitation and a name,” before it can ac 
complish anything. Club-houses multiply, 
and are as luxurious in their appointments 
as they are striking in their architecture 

There is no doubt that combination works 
wonders, but is there not a danger in carry 
ing it too far, and a risk of frittering away 
one’s individuality? Searcely any one who 
is a director of a charitable organization, or 
who belongs to an association of any kind 
whatever, contents himself or herself with 
one such society, but indulges in member 
ships so extravagantly that mental dyspepsia 
as well as physical weariness must inevitably 
be the result, while the quiet joys of the do 
mestic circle are too tame for those who de- 
vote themselves to these many varied dis 
tractions. Somewhat overwrought, but still 
a case in point, is the story of the widow, 
who, being condoled with on the loss of a 
good husband, replied, with some reserve, 
that she believed that he was, indeed, an ex- 
cellent man, but that she was not very well 
acquainted with him, as he belonged to six 
lodges! 

While pretending to bring people more 
nearly and more frequently together, clubs 
are, in reality, destructive of the old order 
of sociability, and the intimacy of visiting 
in neighborly fashion seems to be growing 
obsolete. There must be a regretful little 
sigh from the girl of the period as she lis 
tens to her sprightly grandmother recalling 
youthful pleasures, ‘‘ when there were no 
clubs, my dear, and I often had a dozen 
young men cail on me in one-evening.’ 
When from this amazingly large circle the 
favored suitor was chosen, grandmamma 
had her lovely features painted on ivory, 
and the happy lover wore the exquisite min 
jature next his beart; but nowadays made- 
moiselle is photographed in every variety of 
pose and costume which can best exhibit 
her charms, and scatters lavishly the me- 
chanical reproductions of her beauty. 

The fashion of clubs for every purpose is 
a distinctive feature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or rather of its closing years, although 





individuality merged into a common whole, | + ake : A 
| a8 a person of no small skill,” which in our 
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there have been in the past many delightfn! 
clubs, of which it is a pleasure to read, and 
with whose members ove has charming in- 
corporeal friendships. The précieuses of 
the Hétel Rambouillet were the brilliant, 
albeit too artificial, prototypes of the clever 
literary women of our day. And what.a 
pretty scene was that in the Kit-Kat Club 
when the little daughter of the Duke of 
Kingstou received the homage of its mem- 
bers, the foretaste of that which the world 
continues to render to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu! 

In that mood, which: is, let us hope, only 


the reason for their existence turns to pure 
folly. But that is very unfair, and while 


ture of ourselves in outside duties or plea 


gerous extreme of frigid selfishness, with 
total exclusion of the busy world and its 
bands of admirable workers. 

A temperate indulgence in clubs is good 
for every one. Health of mind, body, and 
soul must be promoted by connection with 
those whose aims and objects are congenial 
with ours. And whether we play or study, 
visit the sick and needy, or work in one of 


philanthropic age, companionship strength- 


results. But when urged most flatteringly 
are such “ good workers,” Ict us beware of 
yielding to that phase of temptation, which 
is not less insidious because it borrows the 
features of duty. By building the wall of 
Jerusalem, “every one over against his 
house,” the children of Israel after the Baby 
lonish captivity enclosed their city in its 
So by devoting a portion 
of time to judicious self-culture, and to the 
harder task of getting thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with one’s own capabilities, and diligently 
using them, the fabric of society may be 


- 


teresting 


AN INGENIOUS AND THOUGHT- 
FUL GENTLEMAN. 

ORE than two hundred years ago he 

lived, and, as written, ‘‘ was regarded 


time would be termed, ‘‘ having rare faculty 
with tools.” He constructed for personal 
**a coach with a movable kitchen in it, 
so fitted with clock-work machinery that 
steaks could be broiled, » joint of meat be 
reasted, or soup made as he travelled.” The 
side table in his dining-room was furnished 
with a large fountain of water. 

Once upon a time when there was great 
scarcity of water at the place of his residenc®, 
and he feared that the poor would suffer for 
lack of pure water, he directed that a well 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





should be sunk near his own house, and over 
it was constructed an ingenious pump. It | 
was then pronounced ready for gratuitous 
use for the public. 

A tablet let into the wall of his honse bore 
the following record of his benefaction: 

‘Sir Samuel Morland’s well, the use of 
which he freely gives to ali persons, hoping 
that none who shall come after him will | 
adventure to inenr God's displensure by de 
nying a cup of cold water (provided at an- 
other's cost and not their own) to either | 
neighbor, stranger, passenger, or poor thirs- 
ty beggar. July 8, 1685.” 

The pump has been removed, but the stone | 
bearing the inscription was preserved in the 
garden of the house 

This most worthy gentleman ‘‘of heavenly | 
instinct” was made baronet by Charlies II. in 
1660 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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is one of the first good effects 
felt by users of Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites. .Good appetite begets 
good health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a fat food that provides its 
own tonic. Instead of a tax up- 
on appetite and digestion it is a 
wonderful help to both. 





Scott's Emulsion ar- 








vests the progress of 
Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Scrofula, and 
other wasting diseases 
by raising a barrier of 
healthy tlesh, strength 


and nerve. 

















Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 





De. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 
Awarded highest honors— W orld’s Fair. 


; ie 





December 4th, 1893. 


I Prefer 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
to others because 

It is pure and wholesome. 

It takes less for the same 
baking. 

It never fails. 

And bread and cake keep 
their freshness and flavor. 

CorNneLia CAMPBELL BeprorD, 

Supt. New York Cooking School. 





ndahy? 


REX BRAND 


ies Beef 
=F Extract 


Is invaluable in the household, 






A 
feature in economic cookery, adding 


zest and flavor to meat dishes. Re- 
Sreshing and invigorating as a Win- 
ter stimulant and beverage. Makes 
delicious, palatable BEEF TEA, 

Highest award at World's Fair for ‘* Ex- 
cellence in quality and flavor.” 


Sample Far sent free for 6c. stamps, 


THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO. 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Our illustrated booklet, “‘ From Ranch to Table,” 
mailed on receipt of address. 





} 





“He is WELL PAID that is 
well SATISFIED.” 


The Verdict 


OF ALL WHO 





SATISFIES EVERY DEMAND 
of the careful housekeeper for frying 
and shortening purposes. It is far 
cheaper than butter, more economical 
than lard because it goes twice as far, 
and is sure to —- good results 
without waste. Therefore 


iT PAYS WELL TO USE 


(lglene 


GET THE GENUINE. 


Sold by all groce: rs in three 
and five ind pails. 
Made only by 


THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis. 








Haviland China 


Important : 


As there are now several Havilands in 


the china trade, it is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


ov ilan de 


On White China, 


Limoges 2 


On Decorated China 











DENTIFRICE 


GLYCERINE 


ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 





GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue de P Opéra 


For sale at PARK & 
FAST, & THLPOR’S and alt 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


A= WANTED—The work is ensy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











U.8. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors. and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of thy knife. 

We have never failed to effret a perma- 
nent cure where we have hud a reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. KE. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





Greatest of Family Games 


Progressive 
America. 


It delightful! 
t uw 
American g: phy, while it 
and old as Lodesting 
= ba pared by eayess- 
rs. Sent by mail, 
fifteen 2-cent stamps. The 
Boston, Mass. 


of the century. 








Dr. Price’s Cream 
40 years the 


‘standards 


